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OF THE 


ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY. 


1874-75. 


THE CENTENNIAL PARADE AT LEXINGTON. 


Tur ANCIENT AND HonoraBLE ARTILLERY ComPANY, which 
had celebrated its first Centennial Anniversary thirty-six years before 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts renounced all allegiance to Great 
Britain, and which was gloriously represented in the Revolutionary 

~ Army, very properly determined to participate in the celebration at 
Lexington, the initial point of the struggle for liberty. 

The 19th of April, 1875, was cold and uncomfortable, but as the ris- 
ing sun illuminated the flags displayed throughout Boston in honor of 
the day, many an ‘‘ Ancient’? repeated the exclamation of Adams one 
hundred years before: ‘ What a glorious morning this is for America! ”? 
Officers and men were alike punctual in their appearance, and when 
the word “ Fall in!?? was given, it was ascertained that there were 
eighty-six infantry-men and one hundred and fifty-six artillerists in 
line. The musicians were Brown’s Brigade Band, Henry C. Brown, 
leader, and the veteran drummers and fifers of the company. 

The company left its armory at Faneuil Hall at nine o’clock, A. a1., 
under the command of Major Dexter H. Follett, and marched to the 
station of the Boston and Lowell Railroad, where a train of cars was 
taken for Lexington. On arriving at the hallowed historic ground, it 
was found to be gayly decorated with flags, streamers, patriotic emblems, 
and appropriate mottoes. The usually quiet strects were filled with 
military or civil organizations; burnished weapons flashed in the sun- 
light, bands performed martial airs, marshals galloped to and fro, and 
several bodies of minute-men, who wore the dress of 1776, marched to 
the inspiring strains of drums and fifes. 
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The newly dedicated statues of Hancock and Adams; the places 
of historic renown, which were appropriately inscribed ; the relics 
of the Revolutionary struggle; the eloquent oration, and the inspir- 
ing poems, all added to the interest of the occasion. It was a glorious 

_ ovation to the memory of those gallant nineteen men of Lexingt on 
who were killed or wounded on the 19th of April, 1775, — the advance- 
guard of that noble army of Revolutionary martyrs, who fought, bled, 
and died that our Republic might live. 

The procession, which was long and imposing, was formed after some 
delay, and the post of honor was given to the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company of Massachusetts, which had the extreme right of 
the line, as escort to the Chief Marshal, Wm. A. Tower. The column. 
marched through Main Street, passing the old Munroe Tavern (Lord 
Percy’s headquarters on the day of the battle), the Viles House (the 
British hospital), the Buckman Tavern (from which Solomon Brown 
fired upon the British troops), up Hancock Street, passing the Clark 
House, where Paul Revere found Hancock and Adams when he broueht 
the news of the British advance from Boston, through Revere to Bed- 
ford Street, and thence to the “Old Battle Ground,” where the pro- 
cession was dismissed. 

A banquet was served in a large tent, and was graced by the presence 
of President Grant, Vice-President Wilson, Governor Gaston of Mas- 
sachusetts, General Chamberlain of Massachusetts, General William 
E. Bartlett of Pittsfield, Chief-Justice Horace Gray, General N. Pp. 
Banks, and other distinguished gentlemen, who responded to appro- 
priate sentiments. 

Owing to a lack of system and of rolling-stock on the railroad, the 
return of the military and civilians to Boston was alike irregular and 
uncomfortable, and will be remembered by those who experienced the 
annoyances and discomforts of the trip somewhat as the survivors of the 
British expedition doubtless remembered their return a hundred years 
before. Many remained to attend a grand ball, which was eiven in 
the large pavilion, and which was a magnificent affair, although the 
atmosphere was rather chilly for comfort. " 
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THE FALL FIELD DAY. 


Monpay, October 5, being the regular Fall Field Day of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, it visited the flourishing 
city of Manchester, New Hampshire. It was the second visit of the 
corps, which had stopped there to dine in 1847, when returning from 
an excursion to Concord. They were then received and escorted by 
the “ Stark Guard,” Captain E. W. Harrington, named from the gallant 
Hero of Bennington, whcse former home is near Manchester, and 
whose remains are interred there. 

The Ancients left their armory in Faneuil Hall about ten o’clock in 
the morning, two hundred and sixty-three strong, Major Dexter H. 
Follett commanding. The musicians were Brown’s Brigade Band, 
Henry C. Brown, leader, and the veteran drummers and fifers of the 
company. Alas! it was the last Fall Field Day of Si Smith! 

Marching to the Boston and Maine station, the company took the 
cars at eleven o’clock, and reached Manchester at half-past one. A 
welcoming salute of thirty-eight guns was fired by Section B of the 
First New Hampshire Battery, Lieutenant 8. S. Piper commanding, 
and after leaving the cars and forming, the Ancients were formally 
received by the Amoskeag Veterans, Colonel M. V. B. Edgerly. 

After the exchange of military salutations, the two companies 
marched in column to the Masonic banquet-hall, where a collation had 
been provided by Quartermaster A. G. Fairbanks, which was good 
enough for any set of men, even though they were such as many of 
the Ancients and Veterans, 

“ ___ with good capon lined.” 


The visitors were then welcomed by Colonel Edgerly, commander 
of the Veterans, in these words: — 


Mr. Commander,—It gives me pleasure to welcome you and your 
command to the city of Manchester, and to extend to you the hospi- 
talities of the Amoskeag Veterans. I will not trespass upon your 
good nature at this time by any remarks except to bid you welcome, 
trusting you will never regret your decision to make your Fall Field 
Day an occasion for a visit to this city. 

Major Follett, commander of the Ancients, replied nearly as fol- 
lows: — 


Mr. Commander and Gentlemen of the Amoskeag Veterans, —Inhbehalf 
of my command, I beg to thank you most heartily for this warm 
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reception. We have long been desirous of celebrating one of our field 
days in this city. Though we have seven hundred men on our muster 
rolls, yet I ever look upon the active men of our corps as those through 
whose veins pulsate the blood and honor of our organization. Thank- 
ing you for your expressions of welcome, I can assure you, sir, that 
you will be as glad to see us go as you were to see us come. 


These speeches were eminently and fittingly brief, and when the 
applause which greeted Major Follett had died away, the collation was 
attacked, and it vanished. 

The column was then re-formed and marched through the principal 
streets, which were profusely ornamented with flags, streamers, and 


“ved, white, and blue” decorations. On reaching the City Tall, the | 


Ancients were escorted to a hall which they used as headquarters, and 
the Veterans then marched to theirarmory. Both corps were dismissed 
for the remainder of the day. 

Smythe’s Opera House, decorated for the occasion, was the scene of 
the concert and ball in the evening, and was graced by the beauty and 
fashion of Manchester, with many richly-attired ladies from other ecit- 
ies. The concert occupied an hour, after which the ball was opened 

+ by a grand march. It was led by Governor James A. Weston and 
wife, escorted on either side by the chiefs of the floor marshals of the 
two companies, Lieutenant John L. Stevenson of the Ancients and 
Major Josiah Stevens of the Veterans. These were followed by Major 
Dexter H. Follett, commander of the Ancients, and wife, Colonel M. 
V. B. Edgerly, commander of the Veterans, and wife, Ex-Governor 
E. A. Straw, and Mrs. William B. Webster. After them nearly one 
hundred and fifty couples surged in and out through the entries and 
waiting-rooms back to the hall. It was a beautiful sight, the rich 
dresses and rare jewels of the ladies, many of whom were very beauti- 
ful, contrasting finely with the various uniforms, the martial bearing, 
and, in many cases, the silvered hair of their partners. A supper 
was served in the intermission, and dancing was kept up until a late, 
or rather an early hour. 


TUESDAY Mornina, the 6th, was improved by the Ancients in 
visiting the great manufacturing establishments of Manchester, and at 
half-past ten o’clock a concert was given on the Common by Brown’s 
Brigade Band. After the concert, the Ancients formed, and marched 
to the armory of the Veterans, where that corps was received, and 
escorted by the Ancients to the Agricultural Fair Grounds. Tere the 
Ancients had a banquet. prepared: by Mr. J. B. Smith, of Boston, in the 
Art Hall. Major Dexter TH. Follett, as the commander of the hosts of 
the occasion, presided. On his right were Governor Weston and staff; 
on his left, Colonel M. V. B. Edgerly, commander of the Veterans, Ex- 
Governor Straw, Ex-Governor Smyth, and Rev. Lorenzo Sears, chap- 
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lain of the Veterans. A blessing was asked by Rev. Lorenzo Sears, 
the chaplain of the Veterans, and when the clatter of the knife and 
fork had ceased, Major Follett rose, amid loud cheering. 


REMARKS OF MAJOR FOLLETT. 


Major Follett referred to the time-honored and old-fashioned ways 
of the Ancients, from which they were unwilling to depart. He had 
tried, he said, since he had been honored with the command of the 
company, to make some innovations in accordance with the customs 
of the day, but in vain. He had been met continually by the state- 
ment that they had n’t been used to do things in that way. One of 
their habits was that there should be no regular toasts and nod set 
speaking on their fall field days, but with the Veterans as their guests, 
honored by the presence of the Governor of the State, he had thought 
something more formal might justly occur, but he could n’t make it go. 
He would merely thank the Veterans for the splendid time they had 
had, thank the governor and his staff for their presence and call upon 
the commander of the Veterans. [Applause.] 


REMARKS OF COLONEL EDGERLY. 


Colonel Edgerly said that when it was understood that the Ancients 
and Honorables were to visit Manchester, the Amoskeag Veterans 
unanimously decided to do all in their power to make the visit as 
pleasant as possible. We were a little embarrassed (said the Colonel) 
as to just what we could do for you, knowing as we did that you pre- 
ferred to act independently on exercises of this kind. We desired to 
give this dinner in your honor, but your committee would not allow it, 
and we either had to dine with you or be denied the pleasure of your 
company on this occasion. We could not permit you to dine without 
us; therefore we accepted the situation and are here as your guests, and 
although we are still of our former opinion, and think the order of 
things should be reversed at this table, yet we have enjoyed your 
hospitality, and shall long remember with feelings of satisfaction 
your visit to this city. It has been our aim to make the parade a suc- 
cess, not only for our own credit, but to show our appreciation of an 
organization so ancient and honorable as yours. If anything has been 
lacking on our part, we regret it, and trust you will take the will for 
the deed. Wehope you will return to your homes with pleasing recol- 
Jections of the fall field day of 1874. [Applause.] 

Major Follett then called on Governor Weston, as the Chief Magis- 
trate of New Hampshire, and he was greeted with a storm of applause 
as he rose to respond. 


REMARKS OF GOVERNOR WESTON. 


There are so many things (said Governor Weston) to,be alluded 
to on occasions like this, relative to the State of New Hampshire, and 
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of her history, civil as well as military, that I regret that the duty of 
a response at this time does not fall to abler hands. Her record, 
though perhaps modest, is not less honorable than that of her sister 
States. In every emergency her acts have been worthy of the original 
Thirteen, and at the approaching Centennial Exposition we propose to 
show to the world a progress in all the material interests of the country 
that will at least be commendable. 

While in point of population we scarcely hold our own, we claim to 
be a generous people; that, as indicated by the profile of the Old Man 
of the Mountain, formed by the hand of Nature in the rugged granite 
of our State, solid men are produced here, which are furnished not 
only to our sister State of Massachusetts, but to the whole country. 
[Applause.] What locality is so remote that New Hampshire is not 
there represented? And without any definite knowledge on the sub- 
ject, I venture the assertion that a fair percentage of our distin- 
guished visitors are indebted to New Hampshire for their birth, edu- 
cation, or some of their virtues. We assume that they have no vices. 
(Laughter. ] 

And now, gentlemen, coming a little nearer home, to our own 
beloved city, I am happy to welcome you to Manchester. This visit 
has been anticipated by all our citizens with great pleasure; and wher- 
ever else you might have elected to spend your field day, a more 
genuine welcome could not have greeted you. [Applause.] 

When the news of the sad accident to one of your number spread 
through our streets, you can never know the thrill of sorrow and sad- 
ness it occasioned among our people, or the feeling of relief and joy 
that followed as favorable symptoms were announced from time to 
time, and finally that re¢overy was assured. 

We hope, gentlemen, that this visit has been as pleasant to you as it 
has been gratifying to us, and that you may all return in safety to 
your homes, carrying with you pleasant recollections of our city and 
State. [Applause.] . 


Major Follett then successively called up, with some witty allusion, 
Ex-Governor Straw, Ex-Governor Smyth, General Natt. Head, Rev. 
Mr. Sears, Major H. H. Huse, and Mr. George ©. Gilmore of the 
Veterans; and Post Commander Wyman and Lieut. John L. Steven- 
son of the Ancients, cach of whom made an appropriate response. 

After the banquet the line was again formed, and the Ancients 
escorted the Veterans back to their armory. The Ancients then 
marched to the railroad station, where they took the cars and left at 
four o’clock for Boston. On their arrival they marched to Fancuil 
Hall, where they were dismissed, having had a most agreeable excur- 
sion. 
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THE TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SEVENTH 


ANNIVERSARY PARADE. 


MonpaAy, June 7, 1875, was the two hundred and thirty-seventh 
anniversary of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, which 
was celebrated with the customary eclat. The company, to the number 
of seventy-five infantry and over a hundred artillerists, assembled at its 
armory in Faneuil Hall at an early hour. Threatening clouds and a 
leaden sky betokened rainy weather, but the storm did not descend 
until the afternoon march to the Common was commenced, and from 
the time the corps passed the State [louse until the officers were duly 
commissioned, a smart thunder-shower prevailed, completely drench- 
ing the members of the company, the governor and his staff, and the 
spectators generally. 

Shortly after nine o’clock the line was formed in Quincy Hall, with 
the following oflicers: — ; 


Captain. — Major Dexter H. Follett, of Boston, 

First Lieutenant. — Lieutenant Horatio N. Crane, of Boston, 

Second Lieutenant, — Sergeant Asa H. Caton, of Boston. 

Adjutant. — Captain Samuel Hichborn, of Boston. 

First Sergeant of Infantry. — General Natt. Head, of Hookset, N. H. 
Second Sergeant of Infantry. — Captain William B. Sears, of Roxbury. 
Third Sergeant of Infantry. — General Samuel H. Leonard, of Newton. 
Fourth Sergeant of Infantry. — General George B. Drake, of Boston. 
Firth Sergeant of Infantry. — Major Charles B. Whittemore, of Boston: 
First Sergeant of Artillery. —Mr. John J. Mann, of Roxbury. 

Second Sergeant of Artillery. 
Third Sergeant of Artillery. — Captain Charles Jarvis, of Boston. 

Fourth Sergeant of Artillery. — Mr. Roswell D. Tucker, of New York. 
Fisth Sergeant of Artillery. — 

Treasurer and Paymaster, — Captain John G. Roberts, of Boston. 

Clerk and Assistant Paymaster. —Lieutenant George H. Allen, of Boston. 
Quartermaster. — Captain Charles S. Lambert, of Brookline. 

Armorer. — Captain Richard M. Barker, of Boston. 


A platoon of police preceded the column, and a Section of B :ttery 
B, First Battalion, brought up the rear. The American Band, of 
Providence, R. I., furnished the music, aided by the company’s veteran 
drummers and fifers. 

The column marched through Commercial, State, and Washiugton 
Streets, Temple Place, Tremont, Park, Mount Vernon, Joy, and 
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Beacon Streets to the State House, where it wheeled into line, and 
received, with the honors due to his rank, His Excellency Gov- 
ernor Gaston, who was accompanied by his staff. The company again 
wheeled into column, and escorted His Excellency the Governor and 
his staff through Park, Tremont, Eliot, Washington, and Hollis 
Streets to the Hollis Street Church, in which edifice the colors were 
placed on either side of the pulpit, the officers and members of the 
company occupying the central pews. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES AT THE CHURCH. 


INVOCATION. 
By Rev. M. J. SAVAGE. 


CHORUS. “Prayer before Battle” . a 5 : 5 P Horch. 
Cuorr. 


READING OF SCRIPTUR 


CHORUS. “He who is upright” ci . . . > f . Fleming. 
" Cnorn. 
? PRAYER. 


By Rey. M. J. SAVAGE. 


ODE. 


Worbs sy M. J. SAvacr. Music By Howarp M. Dow. 


Ur the pathway of the ages, 
From the dim lands of the past, 
Come the sounds of battle shouting, 
Armor-clang and bugle-blast; 
For our human race has ever 
Marched through blood and under cloud, 
Tearing swaddling-bands for freedom 
From the yanquished tyrant’s shroud, 


And to-day the wide-winged armies 
Of the God who marshals all 
Sweep the earth and cross the spaces 
Where the distant star-beams fall; 
For the order of this battle, 
Waged for universal right, 
Grasps an age-long, age-wide progress 
Out of darkness up to light. 
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Standing here, as this day’s sentries, 
Set to watch our little time, 
Let us hear the past and future 
Calling us to deeds sublime. 
Children of heroic fathers, 
We the future sires must be; 
And the coming generations 
Look to us to make them free. 


Let us hold our lines not only, — 
Hear the order to advance! 

Grasp the shield of Faith not only, — 
Lift on high Truth’s flaming lance! 

Fight for every hope that's human, 
Fight to shatter every chain, 

Fight till every man and woman 
Owneth heart and soul and brain. 


By the Ancients’ long endeavor, 
By the Honorables’ fame, 
By our race and by our country, 
By each high and noble name, 
By the God of Hosts who leads us, 
By the future's dawning light, 
Swear to stand and swear to struggle 
Till earth’s might shall mean its right! 


SERMON. , 
By Rey. M.. J. SAVAGE.* 


HYMN. 


Worps By M. J. SAVAGE. Music by H. M. Dow. 


Our fathers’ God, who still 
The children’s God wilt be, 
With loving thankfulness 
We come to worship Thee; 
‘The songs of praise our sires have sung 
Shall echo still upon our tongue. 


A bundred years ago 

They saw in vision bright 
A nation that should know, 

And knowing, do the right; 
Where all the people should be free 
To rule themselves and worship thee. 


They spared uor blood nor tears 
‘To make the vision true. 
May we in coming years 
Their glorious work renew! 
And thus the dream shall grow to be 
A fair, world-wide reality. 


# The sermon will be found appended to this Annual Record, 


It 
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And when our hands haye raised 
This temple of the free, 
Tn it shalt Thon be praised, 
And thine the glory be; 
For Thine the thought and Thine the might 
That lift the ages into light. 


BENEDICTION. 


The music was admirably rendered by a select choir of twelve male 
voices, under the direction of Mr. Howard M. Dow, viz. — 


1st Tenor, D. F, Fitz, J. H. Stickney, Harry Gates; 2d Tenor, Edward Prescott, 
H, A. Cook, J. N. Danforth; 1st Bass, Gardner Gove, C. C. Wentworth, C. H. 
Webb; 2@ Bass, H. ©. Barnabee, A. C, Ryder, Henry Bates, 


At the termination of the exercises the column was re-formed, and 
the company marched to Faneuil Mall, where arms were stacked, and 
half an hour was passed in social chat, until the band announced that 
dinner was ready. 


‘THE ANNIVERSARY DINNER. 


THE old‘ Cradle of Liberty ”’ presented a most festive and inviting 
appearance. The hall was tastefully and carefully decorated for the 
occasion, the front of the galleries being hung with white lace on a 
background of blue, and festoons of red and white bunting suspended 
from the caps of the pillars, upon each of which was hung a portrait of 
a past commander of the corps. 
and living occupied conspicuous positions along the front of the galler- 
ies. The tables, ranged in lines up and down the hall in accordance with 
the time-honored custom, presented an animated spectacle with the 
burnished ware and floral adornments. At either end of the galleries, 
opposite the platform, were two escutcheons, the one with the arms of 
Massachusetts, the other with those of the city, beneath which was the 
word ‘‘Shawmut.”” The table of honor, at which the Commander, 
Chaplain, His Excellency the Governor and his staff sat, was gracefully 
draped with festoons of smilax, and bouquets placed at suitable inter- 
vals. The huge punch-bowl was the centre of a bed of flowers and plants, 
and other adornments were lavishly: bestowed on the table. The band 
occupied a portion of the gallery, and performed a stirring march dur- 
ing the passage of the company into the hall, which took place promptly 
at one o’clock. 

The dinner was an excellent one, reflecting great credit and discrim- 
ination both upon the Committee of Arrangements, and Mr. Harvey 
Blunt, the caterer. 

The company were called to order by the Commander, Major Follett, 
who called upon Rey. Dr. Lothrop, D.D., to invoke the Divine blessing: 


Other portraits of commanders dead - 
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INVOCATION OF REV. DR. LOTHROP. 


Almighty God, God of the Nations, and of the whole earth, we thank 
Thee for the return of this anniversary of this Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company; we thank Thee for all the pleasantand sacred 
and patriotic memories and associations that it brings with it. May they 
speak to all our hearts, and quicken in usall that is good and noble and 
generous! Let Thy blessing rest upon this institution as it has in the 
years that are gone by, and long may it continue the school of soldierly, 
of Christian, of manly, and of patriotic character and conduct! Let 
Thy blessing be upon our ancient Commonwealth; upon Thy servant, 
our honored Chief Magistrate; upon all in offices of trust and authority 
over us; and let the peace and prosperity of this ancient Commonwealth 
and of these United States of America be continual and perpetual, 
which we ask to the glory of Thy holy name, through Christ Jesus our 
Lord. 


The company then sat down to dinner, and enjoyed the following : 


BILL OF FARE. 


FISH. 
N PEAS, LonsTER SAUCE. 


BorzEp Satmon, G 


BOILED. 
Morton, CAPER SAucE; TurKry, OysTER SAUCE; CAvoN, PARSLEY SAUCE; CHICKEN, 
TRUFFLE Sauce. Ham, TonGur, BEEF. 
ROAST. 
Srrinc Curcken, LAMB, Pic, Murron, TuRKEY, BEET, VEAL. 
ENTREES. 
PorrED PIGEONS, BRAISED TonGur, Lonsrer SALAD, SCALLOPED OysTERs, BEEF 
A LA MODE, SWEETBREAD. 
GAME. 
BrAnT, PLOVER, SQUABS. 


PASTRY. 


Hontrne Puppre, Custarp Pupprne, Guact Puppia, Tipsy CAKE; RuuBARB Pres, 
WAsnINGTON Pins, APPLE Pres, ITALIAN Toast. 


Strawberries and Cream. 


ICE CREAM. 
VANILLA, PINE APPLE, SHERBET, LEMON, STRAWBERRY, ROMAN Poncn. 


FRUIT. 
BANANAS, ALMONDS, APPLES, PINE APPLES, RAISINS, PRUNES, 
ORANGES, WALNUTS, Fics. 


Coffee, 
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At two o’clock, the repast having been enjoyed, the company were 
rapped to order by the Commander, who made the following announce- 
ment: — 

“Gentlemen will give their attention, and the American band will 
play a ‘Centennial Overture,’ arranged for this occasion by D. W- 
Reeves.” 


The overture was very spirited, and contained many popular airs, 
all of which were applauded, the veteran drummers and fifers of the 
company assisting in the execution of one of the selections. 


SPEECH OF COMMANDER DEXTER HU, FOLLETT. 


Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, — It is 
a privilege that I most cordially appreciate in being at the head of this 
ancient organization, and especially in the year 1875, when our country 
is celebrating the anniversary of its one hundredth birthday and this 
corps its two hundred and thirty-seventh. The history of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company goes back far into colonial days, 
and it was a body accorded special immunities long before the sturdy 
fathers of the Revolution took umbrage at the unwise decrees of 
George III, and appealed to arms to decide the justice of their cause. 
[Applause.] 

Though allied by peculiar ties to the mother country, it was not 
among the last to raise its voice against exacting oppression or to resist 
the encroachments of power upon the common right. It was loyal to 
the king until such loyalty began to mean treason to the people. Then 
its members saw that their first duty was to themselves and to their 
brethren, who had raised their voices against tyranny, long, patiently, 
and hopelessly borne. The storm that arose, and which, when its 
thunders had died away, showed that a new impetus had been given 
to human progress, did not break peacefully over their heads. The 
first Monday in April, 1775, was one of the field days of the company, 
for up to that time it was the custom to hold five field days, instead of 
two as at present. Boston Common was at that time occupied by 
British troops, and the company was refused admittance. 

Captain Bell, then in command of the Ancients, quietly marched 
his men to Copp’s Hill, where they went through with their exercises. 
When asked why he marched his men there, he stated that the hill 
belonged to them, and, feeling that no one had a right to exclude them 
from using their own ground for their own legal purposes, he had taken 
that course. [Applause.] From this date the company was not per- 
mitted to hold meetings, and many of its members, after the battles of 
Lexington and Concord, actively engaged in the Revolution. It will 
not be out of place, in this centennial year, when we have met here 
to celebrate our anniversary, and do honor to the memory of those 


. 
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members who first shed their blood to release our young country from 
the thraldom that bore so heavily upon it, to hear what history has to 
say about a few of the prominent members belonging to this company 
at that stirring period. 

It speaks of Colonel Josiah Waters, captain of the company at the 
time of the British raid on Concord. We can almost see him now, 
with a patriot’s anxiety following on foot after the raw-boned steed 
which carried old Ebenezer Dorr out over Boston Neck on his danger- 
ous mission to warn the neighboring towns that the British were on 
the march. It speaks of Captain Joseph Eaton of Boston, who joined 
the company in 1773. The honor of hauling down the first British flag 
lowered in the Revolution was claimed by him, and he was one of the 
unknown Indians who rushed aboard the king’s vessel and flung the 
tea into Boston Harbor. It speaks of Major-General Heath of Rox- 
bury, who joined the company in 1754 and commanded it in 1770. He 
was one of the first five Major-Generals appointed to command in the 
Revolutionary army, by the Provincial Congress at Cambridge, on the 
9th of February, 1775. In 1768 he was Lieutenant commanding the 
Ancients, when they were ordered by the British to retire from Boston 
Common without the usual form of a salute and without the beat of a 
drum. It speaks of Major-General John Brooks of Medford, com- 
mander in 1787 and 1794. He raised a company of volunteers at 
Reading at the opening of the Revolution, marched to Concord at the 
head of his men, and took part in the battle of Lexington. We also 
hear of General Benj. Lincoln of Hingham, commander in 1788. His 
career was a brilliant one, as the annals of the time will show. 

But, gentlemen, it would tire you and myself were I to go through 
the long list of men of almost equal note to those I have named who 
pelonged to this company one hundred years ago, and took an active 
part in the Revolution, and reflected honor on our organization by the 
noble proofs they gave of their patriotism and their contempt for 
authority when exercised in the cause of oppressive tyranny. I must 
add, however, that the man who placed the two signal lights in the 
church-steeple —‘“‘ Two if by sea”? —left a son, Robert Newman, who 
is to-day a member of this company, thus strongly linking the history 
of this company in 1875 with the momentous days of one hundred 
years ago. {Applause.] The men who yielded up their lives for their 
country and its freedom at that time little dreamed of the results that 
were to follow the battle in which they were engaged. Battle! So 
slight was the struggle compared to the tremendous conflicts of the 
present time, that now it would scarcely obtain mention save as a skir- , 
mish; but slight as it was, it was the first link in that inflexible chain 
which now binds indissolubly together a vast and mighty nation. We 
have happily fallen upon peaceful days here, and the memory of those 
men and the memory of their deeds is a century old. 
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Let us hope that when the next Centennial comes round, and our 
descendants meet to celebrate the three hundred and thirty-seventh 
anniversary, as meet they will, that they will be able to say, ‘*‘ Our 
land has not known the horrors of war for more than one hundred 
years” [cries of “‘ Good,” and applause]; and that the world shall have 
advanced so far that people will speak of the barbarous but obsolete 
term which was once called war as one of those evils which the wis- 
dom and humanity that have followed in the wake of intellectual 
progress have made impossible forever on this earth. [Applause.] 
But even to that happy time, if it comes to pass, this day as it comes 
round will be remembered with pride by our members, and will con- 
tinue as “familiar in the mouth as household words.”? LApplause.] 

Gentlemen, —It becomes my next duty, and it is also my pleasure, 
to introduce the toast-master of the day, Adjutant Samuel Hichborn. 
[Applause.] 


Tue TOAST-MASTER. — The first regular toast’ is: — 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts,—The State of glorious centennials, 
always in the van, whether of patriotism or of progress. 


THE ComMANDER.—I have the pleasure of introducing to you, 
gentlemen, Governor Gaston. 

His Excellency was most warmly received, the band playing ‘“ Hail 
to the Chief.’ 


REMARKS OF GOVERNOR GASTON, 


Mr. Commander and Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Company, —In your toast in honor of old Massachusetts you speak 
of her as “‘ the State of glorious centennials.”? She has had some cen- 
tennial celebrations of late, and she proposes soon to have more. 
[Applause.] A hundred years ago the first battles of the Revolution 
were fought on Massachusetts soil [applause], but they were not 
fought for Massachusetts alone. Massachusetts then, as now, remem- 
nering the sympathy and friendship which existed between all the 
States, to-day addresses them in the language of invitation and of 
welcome. [Applause.] Surrounded by these old memories, the 
representatives of the North and of the South, of the East and the 
West, can meet, and, as heirs of a common glory, rejoice together. 
(Applause. ] 

We all are glad that as these centennial celebrations are occurring 
the war is over, and that the spirit of harmony and union is gaining 
strength again. [Applause.] 

When the soldiers who fought the battles of that war, on the one 
side and on the other, are meeting and clasping hands beneath the 
ample folds of that flag which one side carried to victory, and to which 
both sides now declare their loyalty and devotion, who shall forbid the 
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friendship thus expressed, or who shall say the spirit of peace and 
harmony and friendship shall not prevail again? [Tremendous 
applause.] Who shall say that the nation shall not emerge from that 
dreadful strife purer than ever, more compact, more united than ever 
before and stronger in all the fields of civilization and progress and 
of peace? Gentlemen, the fraternal way in which Massachusetts shall 
observe these centennials will add new glories to an already illustrious 
history. 

Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, I 
am happy to meet the members of this ancient organization at their 
annual festival. In the kindness of their greeting to me I recognize 
your devotion and attachment to that glorious old Commonwealth for 
whom it is my privilege to speak to-day. [Applause.] And in her 
name, with my whole heart, I return you your greeting. [Applause.] 


Three cheers were then given for Governor Gaston, after which the 
band played a selection. 
The second regular toast was:— 


The President of the United States, —No hereditary monarch, but the symbol of 
that greatest of monarchs, the People, of and for whom he is. 


TuE COMMANDER. — Not much more than a year ago, Boston was 
fearfully excited. [Laughter.] We were to have a new collector. 
The solid men of Boston looked wise; the solid men of Boston formed 
themselves into a committee and went on to Washington; the solid 
men of Boston came away with a flea in their ear [laughter], and 
proved beyond the shadow of a daubt that the longest pole does not 
always knock down the most per-Simmons. [Applause and laughter. ] 


REMARKS OF COLLECTOR W. A. SIMMONS. 


Mr. Commander and Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Company,—LI thank you for this very pleasant and agreeable 
reception. I hardly anticipated the very pleasant allusion to the 
excitements of by-gone times, and am very glad that the receipt of 
such unpleasant news seems to have a turning of the tide. 

The sentiment which has just been read seems to me couched in 
such terse and yet comprehensive terms as to include within its 
scope about all that can be readily uttered upon such a subject. 

Nearly a century has passed since the American Colonies deter- 
mined by an appeal to arms and a resort to revolution to absolve 
themselves from the oppressions of hereditary rule. Out of that con- 
flict came the death of monarchial government in the Colonies, the 
birth of the Federal Constitution, and the establishment, to borrow 
the language of your sentiment, “ of the rule of that greatest of mon- 
archs, the people.” 


) 
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The briefest retrospect of this century of the people’s rule must 
assuredly afford complete satisfaction to every advocate of Republican 
government throughout the world. It has demonstrated beyond all 
question or doubt the capacity of an intelligent people to govern them- 
selves, and instilled into the hearts of the oppressed of every race and 
clime the deepest love and veneration towards that land where, in the 
language of its immortal Declaration, every human being is secure in 
the ‘‘inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
(Applause. ] 

In whichever direction we may choose to turn an inquiring eye, the 
marvellous development of the national wealth and resources confront 
and astonish us. The commerce of America, which a century ago 
hardly held an existence, and which for the first quarter of a century 
of our history was so constantly crippled by the action of the British 
nation, finds its progressive way to-day into every navigable harbor of 
the known world. Our commercial marine, in point of wealth, enter- 
prise, and efficiency, is scarcely equalled by that of any other nation, 
while the mercantile interests of America at home are upheld and 
prosecuted by a class of our fellow-citizens whose reputation for busi- 
ness sagacity and enterprise, for probity of character and uprightness 
of dealing, for sterling patriotism and for Christian philanthropy, is not 
surpassed by that of any mercantile body on the face of the globe. 
[Applause. ] 

If we turn for a moment in another direction, to the great manufac- 
turing interests of the country, contrasting the wilderness of a century 
ago with the peopled cities and towns of to-day, the magnitude and 
extent of the great industries of the land cause us to recognize at once 
the wondrous force and power there is in a nation whose sole monarch 
and rulers are an intelligent, educated people; and in this connection, 
having in view the historic and sacred remembrances of this grand old 
hall, at a period fifty years remote from the partisan agitation of the 
questions, and looking only to the great benefits which haye accrued to 
Massachusetts and New England industries from their joint labors, it 
will not be considered inappropriate, I trust, to pay a simple tribute of 
respect to the memory of Henry Clay, the father of the great Ameri- 
can system of protection to industry, and to Daniel Webster, its ablest 
advocate and defender. [Tremendous applause. ] 

If we turn in another direction, to the agricultural interests of the 
nation, we are met with the same prodigal outlook of development and 
prosperity. While Nature has been most lavish and bountiful in the 
fertility and fruitfulness of our soil, the tyrannies and despotisms of 
the Old World have been equally prolific with their oppressed people, 
driven to America in search of freedom and a home. 

The ignorant farmer very soon generates into the full-fledged Amer- 
ican citizen, ready and willing to imperil his life in defence of the 
liberties of his adopted land. 
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Under such impetus and influences we have come to be reckoned as 
the great granary from which the future supplies of the world are to be 
drawn. 

These three great interests of commerce, manufactures, and agricul- 
ture compose the huge fabric of our national structure; beneath them 
as underlying foundations, strong as the everlasting hills, stand the 
school-house, the press, and the church, disseminating each their price- 
less treasures of education, information, and religion, permeating every 
community, penetrating into every household, and giving to us and the 
whole civilized world the amplest evidence that under such benign influ- 
ences the American Republic will live and flourish as long as the gov- 
ernments of men shall continue to find recognition and place among the 
inhabitants of the earth. [Applause.] 

Permit me to offer as a sentiment: — 

The Membership of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, — May it 


continue to represent in the future, as in the past, the patriotism and intelligence 
of Massachusetts citizenship. [Applause.] 


The third regular toast was: — 


The City of Boston, —Growing and prospering, may we be pardoned if we are 
wrong in thinking it the dearest spot on earth. 


Tne ComManper. —I will call upon Alderman John T. Clark to 
respond. [Applause.] 


REMARKS OF ALDERMAN CLARK. 


Mr. Commander and Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Company, —I thank you for the honor afforded me of responding 
to the sentiment just offered, and only regret that Iam not better qual- 
ified to do it justice. I should, however, sir, feel that I was unworthy 
of claiming the title of a citizen of Boston if I refused to acknowledge 
in behalf of its citizens this mark of respect which you offer upon the 
return of this your anniversary. In everything which pertains to the 
growth and prosperity of our city the members of this ancient organi- 
zation have always taken a deep and vital interest. It has numbered 
among its members those who in the earliest days of the city were 
foremost in promoting its advancement in morals and religion, in edu- 
cation, in the development of its commerce and manufactures, and 
everything which helps to build up a large and prosperous community. 

And, sir, now in your ranks are those who have for years been our 
most active business men, those who haye helped to enlarge our 
boundaries, to extend our business relations at .home and abroad, to 
develop our manufacturing interests, to increase and perpetuate our 
institutions of charity, religion, and education, and have aided and 
assisted in the proper and honest administration of municipal govern- 
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ment, without which no city can be truly prosperous. [Applause.] 
Mr. Commander and gentlemen, the growth of the city is steady and 
substantial. Its history during the past few years is too well known 
to require repeating at the present time. It is impressed upon our 
memory as with fire, and the scars have not entirely disappeared. 
The general stagnation in business is national, not local. It extends 
all over the country and pervades all departments of trade. 

The commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural interests are alike 
affected. Consequently the general prosperity of the country is re- 
tarded, and Boston, in common with other cities, feels the effect 
of this national depression. But, sir, I believe that the future is 
full of promise, and that the time is not far distant when the term pros- 
perous may be applied to Boston in its fullest sense, and that its growth 
in population and business will fulfil the expectations and desires of 
those who have so earnestly labored for these ends, and who believe in 
“Boston growing and prosperous, and that it is the dearest spot on 
earth.” And may we not be pardoned, sir, if we do think that this is 
the dearest spot on earth? To many it is the spot where they were 
born; to others it is the home of their adoption, the home of their chil- 
dren. Under the beneficent influences of its institutions we have 
lived, and by the blessing of our Heavenly Father we hope to live 
until we are called by Him to another home. 

Located as the city is, sir, upon heights of historic interest, command- 
ing views of inland and ocean of surpassing beauty, surrounded by a 
country of such variety and loveliness as to command the admiration 
of visitors from all parts of the land, we cannot help believing that 
aside from its being the home of our birth or adoption, it has beauties 
and attractions which are appreciated by those who have no special 
interest in its local associations, and are influenced only by their sense 
of the beautiful in nature and art. Mr. Commander and gentlemen, 
I do not think it egotism in us to think well of our city, to feel proud 
of her past history, or to anticipate for her a prosperous future. I am 
sure that no effort will be wanting on your part to help sustain the 
noble institutions and fair fame of the city which your predecessors 
haye helped to establish, and that whatever pertains to her welfare, 
future growth, prosperity, and glory, will meet with your hearty 
approval, aid, and support. [Applause.] 


The fourth regular toast was: — 


Our Invited Guests, —They honor us by their presence. May they live to see 
the next centennial, and share the hospitalities of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery on that occasion. Nil quod fieri non potest. 


TE CoMMANDER. —The Hon. George B. Loring was to respond to 
this sentiment, but he has, at the last moment, sent me a note saying 
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it would be impossible for him to be here. In the kindest manner the 
Rey. Dr. S. K. Lothrop has volunteered to speak for the invited guests. 
(Applause. ] 


REMARKS OF REV. DR. LOTHROP. 


Mr. Commander and Gentlemen'of the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Company, — When I came upon this platform, about an hour 
ago, and looked around and found I was the only clergyman present 
except the distinguished brother and orator of the day, I felt, very 
much troubled in my mind. I have not enjoyed my dinner at all, 
because I was afraid I should be called upon to respond for the clergy- 
[Applause.] “You know the clergy are commonly toasted, sir, on: this 
occasion; at least, they used to be in the days of my youth. Well, I 
felt very bad at being called upon to respond for the clergy, or the 
prospect of it, because the clergy don’t like to have anybody speak for 
them, they like, every man of them, to spin a long yarn for them- 
selves. [Applause.] They all like to speak for themselves, and I 
don’t like to be called upon to speak for them. I made up my 
mind, on the whole, that I should have to do it, and I ‘came to the 
conclusion, on the whole, that I could do it pretty well, pecans, on 
the whole, the clergy of Massachusetts, from the time of the May- 
flower’? down to this hour, are a pretty good body of men [Applause], 
— simple, earnest, faithful, devout, always in the van when anything 
was to be done for liberty. They have a right to be honored in Massa- 
chusetts, and he has a grand theme who can speak for them. I honor 
the clergy, Mr. Commander. [Applause.]’ Very well. deri 

Mr. Commander and gentlemen, I had just made up my me g 
be pretty eloquent upon that point [Laughter], and to set it forth that 
the clergy were entitled to the honor of the citizens of SE 
for their professional fidelity or their patriotic services; and just ae 
got my mind in a thorough state to be exceedingly eloquent oe i 
point there comes a little note from His Honor, the Cone er Ne B 
ing, ‘¢ Dear Sir, Will you respond for our invited ene 2 i 
state that, gentlemen, because I understood the iEiutoets s : sai Pe ee 
to say just now that I volunteered! Well, now, I never eae i 
do anything in the world except my duty. (Laughter any an sea 
I think I always voluntered to do that; but still, to put myse : ee 
in such an assembly as this to do anything that I sage a: re Gi 
why, my modesty, which has always been the ruin 0 mee his 
world, would forbid it, and I never should volunteer such a thing in 
the world; but when the Honorable Commander asked me to respond, 
of course I could not refuse, although I was taken at a very short 

tice. 

"AOS you sce I am altogether “ afloat.”” If it was for the clergy, 
why, I should know who I was speaking for, and could tell all about 
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it; but the invited guests of this honorable company, why, I don’t 
know who they are entirely! [Laughter.] I consider the number of 
them who have just gone away; and who the others are, except the 
Hon. Mr. Loring, who was to respond to the toast, I know him per- 
fectly and personally, as every man in this assembly does. Perhaps I 
shall not undertake to speak for him at all; but to speak for the invited 
guests, —I don’t know who they are, as I said; but I know this, and you 
know it, and the Honorable Commander knows it, and all the world 


knows it, that every invited guest of the Ancient and Honorable Artil-. 


lJery Company is an honorable man, who has aright to be present when 
invited, and therefore I know that in speaking for the invited guests 
of this honorable company I am speaking for gentlemen, for men who 
are doing good and honorable service in this community [Applause]; 
and I know that in their behalf I may thank you, whether they are 
present or absent, as Mr. Loring is; I may thank you for the honor 
which you have done them, and say in their behalf that they, as well 
as all intelligent citizens in this community who know its history, all 
of them honor this venerable association, the oldest organization, I 
believe, now existing on this soil, except some of our churches and 
the State itself, and an organization whose history is interwoven con- 
tinually year by year with all the grandest events, with all the most 
important periods and incidents that have occurred in this Common- 
wealth. Gentlemen, tlie man who does not understand what the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Massachusetts and of 
Boston is, who does not know what it has done, and does not under- 
stand all the associations and memories connected with it, and who 
does not enter into them and does not feel his blood stir at the thought 
of all that it brings up in his mind, that man—well—he is hardly 
worthy to be a citizen of Massachusetts [Laughter]; he don’t know 
things that he ought to know; he don’t feel things that he ought to 
feel to the very depths of his heart. 

Gentlemen, I rejoice with you in this cclebration. I am carried 
back thirty-seven or eight years, when I had the honor, as some of 
you may remember, of preaching the sermon; it was the two hun- 
dredth anniversary. I had the further honor cf preaching the sermon 
before you at the beginning of our late trouble in 1861. Twice my 
name has been associated with your anniversary, and never does it 
come round that, whether present or absent, my heart is not with you, 
and all the noblest and most patriotic associations of my soul are 
stirred within me at the mention of your name. [Applause. ] 

Ihave only one thought more to express, gentlemen, and then I will 
relieve your patience. That is a capital toast which the honorable 
and excellent toast-master delivered, a very good toast indeed, but 
this living a hundred years longer [Laughter] —I don’t know about 
that. He says he hopes the invited guests may live to be present at 
the next centennial anniversary of this corps. 


‘ prayer be granted. 
Tt CowtANDER. —I have got a pew in his church. (Laughter. ] 
The Rey. M. J. Savage. [Applause.] 
REMARKS OF REY. M. J. SAVAGE. es 
E -tiller —A little 
Mr. Commander and Gentlemen of the Ati tillery al aS ae sie 
while ago, while putting some salt on a piece of ee ae a cea 
ing, I recalled the little boy’s definition of salt, which 
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Tue Toast-ASTER.— The toast has reference to the centennial 
selebration on the 17th of June, instant. 
“De. Loruror. —Lord bless my soul! what a mistake I have meet 
I am often making such mistakes. I agree with that ensrely, 5) as 
still, by correcting that, he has thrown me off my line of ae sled 
[Laughter.] I was just going to say something about the nee ae 
tennial celebration, and as I find I have made a mistake in fe ing, 
have nothing further to say, and therefore, gentlemen, I will perce 
seat, and it is perhaps the last time I may address you. Tam ae ue 
to be a very old fellow; I am almost as old as my friend Bayer iat 
there. Fifty or sixty years ago, when I was Adjutant of the : : ie 
University Corps, where I got all the military education and ee 
I have, I used to come into town and engage Simpson to Oe a 
drum for that corps. [Applause.] And here the old fellow is f a 
now, and I think that he—I don’t think it is probable that a y : 
the rest of us will—will live till the next centennial of this See 
[Laughter.] I don’t want to. But, gentlemen, I congratulate Mie 
this anniversary; I congratulate you and this city, and our con ae 
and our country, and all the men of this generation now Tea 
they are alive to enter into, to feel, and to enjoy all the patriot nae 
ories and associations of the history of the past. All ube ba 
future crowd upon us, and loom up before us at this ont Sees 
season. It will revive the patriotism of our hearts, it will ee a ee 
our faith in the principles that lie at the bottom of our oon oe sud 
civil institutions, and I trust that it will make us all so edi ree 
everywhere, north, south, east, and west combined bby oes 
holy fellowship of duty, of patriotism, and benevolence, rs et 
shall shine forth for centuries and centuries to come, oat! t geo ane 
Republic go on and continue for thousands of ae Sean 
praise among the nations of the earth. [Applause and ai es Dr. 
Tne CommanpEr. —I spoke, gentlemen, wages ae aL Tneu 
Lothrop did not volunteer, and I apologize to the docto 
modesty. [Laughter.] 


The fifth regular toast was: — 


i r short, and his 
The Chaplain of the Day, — May his life be long, his sermons be short, 
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an application of at the opening of my speech. Te said that salt was 
something that makes potatoes taste bad when you don’t have any of 
it on them. [Laughter.] I wish to get out of this, and this is the 
purpose for which I have referred to it, — a definition of an after-din- 
ner speech to apply to my own case. 

As I have been sitting here and trying to eat, without very much of 
an appetite, I have been thinking that an after-dinner speech is some- 
thing that makes a dinner taste good, when you don’t have to make 
one— not that I have any special objection to talking. The doctor 
has told you what a propensity ministers have for talking and talking 
a good while, and I know that the person who got up the toast to 
which I have to respond was perfectly aware of this disposition on the 
part of ministers, or he would not haye wished that I would preach 
short sermons. [Laughter.] I am proud to-day, for the first time in 
my life, to be called chaplain, because I am Chaplain of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company of Boston. [Applause.] 

Iwas down in the war some years ago, I did wear uniform, and I 
didn’t do any fighting. Igenerally came on to the ficld after the fight- 
ing was all over, but I came there to do what I could to help those who 
were fighting. And why I have spoken of this word chaplain to-day 
is, to say that in those days the word chaplain was held in a great deal 
of disrepute. It was not specially honorable in the army to be called 
chaplain. The soldiers who did the fighting, and who felt that a 
bayonet meant more than prayers behind a tree, did not have any 
special honor for the chaplains such as they had at that time in the 

service over the soldiers who were doing battle for our country, and 
that is the reason why I say that for the first time in my life to-day I 
am proud to be called chaplain. I have no desire that the first wish 
of your toast should be answered. I have no longing for a continued 
life; that is to say, I don’t believe in living after you are dead. 

Iremember what Lord Chesterfield said, after he was very old, and 
had passed the best part of his life: he said toa friend, ‘I have been 
dead these seven years, although I try to keep people from finding it 
out.”” [Laughter.] It seems to me that the one thing that we ought 
to desire is that our -ife, so long as it shall last, shall mean something; 
and so I feel, as I look over the country, that it would not really be a 
desirable thing to have any long addition made to the lives of most 
people as they run. I am reminded just here, on this point, of a say- 

ing of Nasby’s, which I have just been reading in his latest book. He 
says that when he looks at a member of the New York Legislature, — 
I am glad he said New York, because I don’t want to say anything 
about Massachusetts in this line to-day, — he says that when he looks 
at a member of the New York Legislature and then at the economy 
of nature about him, he thinks that Providence has not ordered things 
very well, because there is a great deal of ligktning that is wasted 
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[Laughter]; and as I look over the country and see the politicians, many 
of them as they are in this country; as I look at the churches and see 
that they care more for their buildings and more for their ritual than 
they do for lifting up and making men better; when I see men 
hoarding money and wasting it for themselves, I wonder why it is that 
all the earthquakes happen in South America. [Roars of laughter. ] 
So I don’t believe that it is a very desirable thing that life should be 
prolonged; if the life is of such a quality as makes it a mean life, then 
it cannot be too soon given up as a blessing to the world. But life 
such as it is in the ordinary, I have no very great desire for it, because 
I believe there is something greater, grander, and higher in the 
future. f 
And now as to the second part of the toast. They have given me a 
text of three heads, and I shall have to touch on every one of them 
for just a minute. I have not a particle of compassion for anybody in 
my congregation who think I preach too long sermons; they have their 
remedy in their own hands—they need not come. I think that I am 
the one to be pitied most of all. [Laughter.] They have the penales? 
of going all over the city and hearing everybody they like, but I Have 
to listen to the same poor preaching every Sunday in the year. Bee 
of laughter.] I confess I did have, however, just a little pate sn 9 
for you members of the company to-day, because I tae ae 
good many of you hadn’t heard me before; you had got in there - : 
were seated, and it would not be quite decorous to come out an 
had done. So I will have compassion on you and say I pride pe "9 
it, and you have the remedy in your own hands. [Cries of eae a : 
At any rate, you need not do with me as you did with Dr. Lothrop, 
give me a chance at you again, unless you like to. [Applause.] ras 
And now for the one word with which I will close. I eae, aM eae 
about my prayers in the main being answered. I eee 2 een 
is One above us, some one who takes care of us a good re a cae 
we can tell Him how to, but I have one prayer, with which e -s oa 3 
that I am anxious to have answered: this one, in your beha ae ae 
will close by expressing the wish that this Artillery Wee ie 
as ancient as it is honorable, may be as honorable : it is ee fe 
that its gatherings may never be smaller than to- ie senate 
pleasant, and that you may never be obliged to leave BRS ci y. Ae he 
ton in the pursuit of an enemy or on account of the approach 0 5 


[Tremendous applause.] 


for 


ai ee ato vas an- 
After some music by the band, the sixth regular toast was an: 
nounced: — 


of a free country; false to their 


iciar: i bulwark 4 
The Judiciary, —Incorruptible, the bulwark bey aut always Ratt 


trust, its ruin. May their ermine continue unspo! 
this Commonwealth.” 
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TuE ComMMANDER. —I have the pleasure of introducing to you, to 
respond to the sentiment for “‘ The Judiciary,” Judge-Advocate-Gen- 
eral P. A. Collins. [Applause.] 


REMARKS OF HON. P. A. COLLINS. 

Mr. Commander, —I am sorry that this sentiment must be responded 
to by so poor a substitute as 1; I am sorry that some member of the 
bench can’t take himself away from judicial duties at this time, and 
come before this company to speak for his fellows. It is my misfor- 
tune, perhaps, and an evidence of the poor sense of preceding governors, 
that I am not a member of the bench [Laughter]; but all in good time. 
Some time, when I have the proper age and qualifications, I have no 
doubt we can form a combination and elect a good sensible governor, 
who will make me one of. the bench proper; but in the absence of the 
Chief Justice and a Judge of the Municipal Court of Boston, and all 
other judges, I am obliged here to respond in this presence to this hon- 
ored toast, and my first expression must be one of surprise that this 
company has been to-day, with all its temptations, all as sober as 
judges. [Laughter.] I confess it was rather difficult to place myself in 
that position; but here we are enjoying ourselves, and, I am happy to 
inform you, enjoying all the good things in conformity with the new 
and sensible law of the Commonwealth [Tremendous applause]; and I 
must say that, looking over this company, as I have, fora couple of 
hours past, if the resources of our caterer were not equal to the 
prowess of the company, there would be a famine in the hall. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

However, the toast says that the judiciary if incorruptible, the bul- 
wark of a free country; and if false to their trusts, its ruin. There 
cannot be anything truer than that; and I will say for the judiciary of 
Massachusetts, whether owing to its selection rather than by pop- 
ular election; owing to the sky and the soil, or the temper of the peo- 
ple, or from other causes, that from the earliest time, looking back a 
hundred years, the judiciary of Massachusetts has never been false to 
its trust, and it has been in more senses than one and ina greater 
degree than may be perceptible to outsiders, the bulwark of the liberty 
of the people of Massachusetts [Applause]; for in my reading, and in 
listening to the traditions of the bar handed down from the remotest 
times, there never has been pointed, there never has been spoken, 
there never has been breathed the slightest suspicion of corruption or 
dishonesty touching the character of the judiciary of Massachusetts. 
[Applause.] While in other States we have seen the ermine dragged in 
the mire, while in other States we have seen judges deposed for cause, 
and in other lands and in other generations; but while here, in the 
United States we have seen judges false to their trust, the judiciary 
of Massachusetts has always had so fair afame that its decisions stand 
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equal with those of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
mind and the opinion of every lawyer who knows the law of the 
land [Applause]; and I will say here, for the latest addition to that 
bench, that the Hon. Waldo Colburn, of Dedham, is one who, how- 
ever long he may live, will uphold the high fame of the judiciary, will 
keep the ermine unspotted, and the fountains of justice as pure as 
those with whom he is associated and those that have preceded him 
[Applause]; and I think that this Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company has justly put, as one of the sentiments in the list of toasts, 
the judiciary, because the relations of this company with the judiciary 
are so very intimate that they cannot but help remembering the 
judges. [Laughter.] I have never seen a panel of jurors drawn but 
that from a half dozen to a dozen men march up in martial array and 
confidentially tell the judge of some excuse, and were told that they 
‘need not serve on this jury ?? because they belonged to this Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company [Laughter], and, therefore, if there 
is any body of men in this Commonwealth that this goodly company 
should feel very grateful to, it is the judiciary of Massachusetts, who 
haye always recognized the high claim of this company to immunity from 
service on a jury if not immunity from service in war. [ Applause. ] vat 
let me say, Mr. Commander and gentlemen, that Iam very happy a 
appear here officially, or otherwise, in the midst of this ane Oa 
puissant and vigorous company, and trust that the spirit sate = 
actuated the members thus far, which has kept full ranks, ey 
discipline, and a high patriotism warm in the breasts of men, U A; 
this company will continue until we shall pass away, and that the 
spirit which lights up the intellects and warms the hearts of the 1 
bers of this company will be transmitted to their children thr 
countless generations. [Applause.] 


mem- 
‘ough 


After a selection by the band, the seventh regular toast was read: — 


ymit it to rest upon its laurels 


y , pss -ord i jous enough to pe ie 
The Army, — Its record is gloriou oug) ties be to share and enjoy the 


till another Centennial comes around. May its @ 
victories of peace rather than to win those of war. 


Tur ComMANDER. —It is with especial pleasure and pride nn I 
call upon the respondent to this sentiment, and Lknow you will apa 
me, gentlemen, when I say that it is a man whom Boston and : oe 
chusetts acknowledge with pride, and whom the nation delig' rig to) 
honor. I call upon General Nathaniel P. Banks. [Continued applause 
and cheers, waving of hats and handkerchiefs. ] 


REMARKS OF GENERAL N. P. BANKS. 


i is i sible for me a apt 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — lt is impossible for me ay eis 
to reply in such a manner as would answer the demands which you 
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have a right to make, or to express the feelings such as would be enter- 
tained by every citizen of our State and country, including the mem- 
bers of this corps, in response’ to a generous and patriotic toast like 
that which has been read. I can only say that from the depths of my 
heart, with all its emotions and all the spirit of manhood that is within 
me, I give it my whole, my hearty, and my entire concurrence. 

Any military student, no matter how deep he may have been read 
in the campaigns of Alexander, Cxsar, or Napoleon, will at once com- 
prehend the fact that this Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
could never have completed its two hundred and thirty-seven immor- 
tal campaigns without the supreme merit of long marches and short 
speeches. [Applause.] But I know, Mr. Commander, that the gen- 
tlemen of your command are impatient to begin the first, and as I am 
unwilling to interfere by introducing any obstacles like those indicated 
in the second, I shall be very brief. 

The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company is, as has been inti- 
mated by the reverend chaplain, and is, as has been oftentimes 
repeated to you, the seed of the State and the seed of the church as 
well. It has defended all our institutions and the principles which 
animate our history, and which do honor to our people. It has taken 
part in every one of our great struggles which have distinguished this 
country. It had a share in the Indian wars and in the French wars 

and in the Revolutionary wars, in whose centenary we are so willing 
and so happy to engage in celebrating. It had a part also in the 
second war with Great Britain, and also in that great struggle through 
which the country has just passed, and from which we are emerging, 
with all its sorrows and with all its blood, as we have the right to 
hope, into a field of peace that shall last forever and evermore. [Cries 
of ‘* Good! ”? and applause. ] 

The army that represents the country as well as the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company in this day in these trials have had no 
object in fighting but that of peace. We fought for peace wherever 
and whenever we have been called upon to show our power or to main- 
tain our institutions. We have never fought but for annexation; 

never for territory, never to overthrow the institutions of other people, 
never to sap the foundations of any other government. We have 
fought only for peace, and in this we have been true to the spirit of 
the founders of the Commonwealth. Upon the banners that are all 
around us we read this maxim, ‘** Ense placidam sub libertate quictem ” 
(by the King’s sword we seek liberty and peace), and this has been 
our maxim, and this will animate us hereafter. 

I have always regretted that at the close of the late war between 
the sections of the country, more of the soldiers of: the rank and file 
of the army might not have been left in the Southern States, to have 
participated with the Southern people in the reconstruction of govern- 
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ment, and the re-establishment of the prosperity of that section, as 
well as other sections of the country. It was a proposition that I 
presented at the very close of the war, and I believe that the spirit 
that animated them would have been very greatly for the advantage 
of the country if this could have been done. Iam sure that the men 
of the Union army, settling in the South under such circumstances, 
would have been able to recognize the rights of the colored man with- 
out robbing in any considerable degree the white people of their 
property. [Applause. , 
: mhers a a ifs ane of the war a kindly and a generous sentiment 
between the rank and file of the two armies; and whenever we ae 
have the opportunity to re-establish the prosperity and peace © the 
country, it will be found that the men of the two armies will hav eae 
tributed very greatly and very sincerely and honestly to that end an 
that result. [Applause.] hanks 
Mr. Commander and fellow-citizens, I must return to you my than 
for the kind reception which you have given me, and express a 
regrets for my inability to make such a response to the generous seni- 
ment as that which you have read. : United 
Peace is now the necessity of this country. Peace in the pases 
States is that which the prosperity and the liberal institutions Bean 
ernments throughout the world demand. We have fought coat mone 
and have won our victories, we have shed our blood and eke: ae 
victors on the field of battle in vain if their sacrifices and our ve ora 
shall not result in a permanent and generous peace; and I hope ane 
balance of my life to contribute that which is in my power to Rail 
this necessary result. [Applause.] Without peace in the peta 
States we can scarcely hope to extend the principle of self-gov aah cae 
of Republican institutions in other countries. With a pe aA 
just peace in this country we shall see ihroughout the world Dees ae 
of every State in every portion of the civilized world emulating 
example and imitating our institutions. Lak 3 a 
It was only a few weeks ago that the «¢ Moniteur’? of pe 
he opinion or made the remark, in regard to the enema Seren 
with which the people of France, acting through the eer 2 Say Hike 
accepted every reference to American institutions and aa a ah 
tory. The Paris “ Moniteur’? said that it believed that, if a Rae 
people were told that the Americans stood upon their heads mnt :s 
upon their hands instead of their feet, they would be A eee 
try the experiment in order that they might gain what adva' tetas 
could be derived from such a practice as this. We want ee a 
only for ourselves but for the rest of the world. We Rene it, as a 
been said in this immortal declaration which is before your ey a ur a 
first by Calhoun, and afterward enforced with eae pa 
and grandeur by Daniel Webster, we want it that, here and elsewhe 
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throughout the world, “ Liberty and Union, now and forever,”? may 
not only be our own inheritance, but that of allthe world. [Applause.] 


The band played a selection, and then the eighth regular toast was 
read: — 


* The Navy, —From its birth, one hundred years ago, until to-day, always the 


pride and glory of our country. May its grand traditions keep alive the noble 
spirit that has ever animated it! 


THE CoMMANDER. — Gentleman, the eloquent speaker who has just 
sat down has alluded to the battles of Alexander, Cresar, and Napo- 
leon; but if Alexander, Cresar, or Napoleon had happened to haye been 
at Lexington on the 19th of April last, as I was, I should have sug- 
gested a more modern style of warfare. I should have suggested, in 
1775, instead of going forward to meet the enemy, as the sturdy patri- 
ots of the Revolution did, I should have waited quietly for them on 
Lexington Common. I would have spread a tent four hundred and 
fifty feet long by fifty feet wide; I would have fed them on frozen 
Washington-pie and ice-creams, with the thermometer at twelve above 
zero, and I would have forced them to retire by the Lowell Railroad. 
[roars of laughter], and then see what would have become of the 
British Army. Upon the occasion of the last 19th of April, it was my 

good fortune to find afloat one of the worthy officers of our navy. 1 
took him in charge and returned him safe to his home. ‘That gentle- 
man I shall have the honor to call upon to respond to the sentiment to 
the navy. I have the pleasure of introducing Commodore Ed. T. 


Nichols, Commandant of the Charlestown Navy Yard. [Applause.] 


REMARKS OF COMMODORE NICHOLs. 


I knew that I should not be able to emulate the eloquent speakers 
that have gone before me, and as this is my first appearance upon an 
occasion of this kind, I took the precaution to write out what I had to 
say, and I have been agreeably surprised to find that the distinguished 
gentleman who was called upon to respond on behalf of the city pur- 
sued the same course, so that I feel confident in reading what I have 
to say. [Applause.] 

Mr. Commander and Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Company, —I am happy to be among you to-day, and yet when I 
received your polite invitation to be your guest on this occasion, the 
following words, appearing in letters almost a yard long, caused con- 
siderable palpitation and perceptible trembling, which 1 am afraid I 
haye n’t got over with yet: ‘* You will honor the occasion by respond- 
ing to the following toast.” In my schoolboy days I always dreaded 
Saturday, for then I had to speak a piece, and if I had marbles in my 
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pocket there was sure to be a rattling. I have not gotten over that 
dread, and honestly confess that I feared this ordeal; but as I knew 
when I accepted your kind invitation what it involved, I accepted the 
responsibility, and will respond as well as I can to the compliment you 
have paid to the Navy. Permit me, then, as its representative here 
to-day, to return to you its most cordial thanks for the honor you have 
paid it. I have at command no words in which fitly to speak of its 
deeds of the past. The history of our country is full of them, and the 
names of its heroes, among whom are many from this old Common- 
wealth, are inscribed upon the rolls of fame. ‘The descendants and 
followers of those old heroes have shown that the stock has not degen- 
erated, and the Navy of to-day is as ready and as prompt in defending 
the honor of the flag as was that of the past. On this occasion, Mr. 
Commander, it may not be out of place to advert briefly to the very 
early history of our Navy, and the part taken in its organization by a 
distinguished son of Massachusetts, one whose voice I opine has often 
made these old walls ring with patriotic eloquence, John Adams. _ 
These, sir, are centennial days, and it behooves us to be accurate in 
what we say, lest some critic a hundred years hence should eatch us 
tripping. Your toast, sir, speaks of the birth of the Navy one hundred 
years ago. Our centennial does not occur till the 5th of October; for 
on that date, 1775, General Washington was authorized by a vote of 
the Congress to apply to the Council of Massachusetts Bay for two 
armed vessels then in their service, and send them to intercept vessels 
known to be on their way from England with supplies for the king’s 
forces. These two vessels were to be “‘ on Continental risk and pay,” 
and may therefore be regarded as the germ of the American Navy- 
For the establishment of a fleet by the Colonies, we are indebted 
almost entirely to the persistent efforts of John Adams, of Massachu- 
setts, a name that will be honored and revered as long as the United 
States shall hold place in the great family of nations; and, sir, if the 
high encomiums you have bestowed upon the Navy are merited, tine 
merit is due,in no small degree, to the sterling character predicated of 
the New England seamen by that noble patriot at the time he advo- 
cated the cause of the Navy against what he himself called ‘ the Horie 
dable argument and terrible rhetoric of the opposition.” Mr. Adams’s 
efforts in behalf of the Navy were energetic and persistent, and events 
proved his wisdom and foresight. In appreciation of the services of this 
great man, a frigate, built in Charleston, 8. C., in 1799, was named for 
him. Full of years and of honors, she was broken up in 1829, and in the 
next year the second John Adams took her place in the Navy. { She 
also, afteralong and faithful service, disappeared from the Navy list in 
1865. And now, nearly a hundred years after Mr. Adams stood up as 
the champion of civil liberty and sailors” rights, the Government, avail- 
ing itself of the skill of an eminent ship-builder of Boston, has placed 
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upon the bosom of the waters of your beautiful harbor another child 
of the ocean bearing the honored name of Adams. 

Massachusetts furnished the first statesman to champion the cause 
of a Navy in the halls of Congress; she also furnished the first vessels 
that were commissioned by the general government, and her hardy 
sons have largely represented her in the battle and the storm. It is, 
then, Mr. Commander, with feelings of peculiar pride and pleasure, 
that, standing here to-day in the midst of her sons, within these his- 
toric walls, redolent, one may say, of the odor of patriotism, I return 
thanks in behalf of that Navy which her great statesman was so 
instrumental in creating. Permit me, sir, in conclusion, to pledge the 
welfare of the noble old Commonwealth of Massachusetts, coupled 
with the memory of her distinguished son, John Adams. [Applause.] 


THE COMMANDER. — Gentlemen, I can only compliment you on the 
quiet which has prevailed during the speeches so far, and I sincerely 
hope it will continue. These gentlemen are our invited guests, and I 
hope each and every one of them will be treated as if he were an 
invited guest at your own table. [Cries of ‘* Good!’ and applause. ] 


The ninth regular toast was then read: — 


The Volunteer Militia, —The country’s safeguard, ever ready in the hour of 
peril. May the quenchless patriotism that inspired it a century ago, that ani- 
mates it now, teach a lesson that will make war upon our soil impossible forever- 
more. 


THE CoMMANDER. —I shall have the pleasure, gentlemen, of intro- 
ducing to you as the respondent for this sentiment a member of our 
company, and also a member of the governor’s staff, Colonel Charles 
W. Wilder. [Applause.] 


REMARKS OF MAJOR WILDER. 


Mr. Commander,—The Volunteer Militia of Massachusetts need 
no word of eulogy, no commendation; and if they did, who shall speak 
that word? Certainly not myself, in the presence of so many distin- 
guished representatives of that service. Sir, the second great act of 
the volunteer militia will be celebrated by our whole people at its centen- 
nial anniversary in a few days. The history of our Commonwealth 
makes its record; it needs no word of mine. Forthe bravery and devotion 
exhibited by the volunteer militia at a later day, no memorial monu- 
ment is needed to perpetuate its memory. The ridged hillsides of our 
Southern borders, over which the grass waves green to-day, are a fitter 
and a better monument than any we might rear; and the spirits of 
Massachusetts yoluntecr militia, that, over this ground on which their 
bones moulder, speak to us silently but impressively while they remain 
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as faithful sentinels guarding the well-fought field with their spirits, 
admonishing us to be true to the principles of liberty and supremacy 
of law for which they gave their lives. For the efliciency of our vol- 
unteer militia we give credit where it belongs,—to the wise recom- 
mendations of our executives and the liberality of our legislators, 
truly representing the spirit of the people in aiding and fostering, with 
a liberal hand, the military spirit of our young men. And; Mr. Com- 
mander, forthe deserved prominence our militia maintains tor cordial- 
ity, for a generous and liberal and social hospitality, they have before 
them for the five past generations the example of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company. [Applause.] They need no better 
model, and they would be poor scholars if they failed to occupy the 
positions they now do. [Applause.] 


The tenth regular toast was then read: — 


Our Past Commanders, — Health, happiness, and prosperity to those who are 
here, and heavenly peace to those who are but memories to us. 


Tire CommMANDER. —I shall have the pleasure of introducing, as 
the respondent of that sentiment, a gentleman that I know will be 
welcome to every one here, Major Ben: Perley Poore. [Applause and 
cheers. ] 


REMARKS OF MAJOR POORE. 


I am somewhat surprised at being called on to respond, twelve 
months not having elapsed since I had the honor of commanding the 
corps. In the country, where I reside, they do not even work “ year- 
lings” in a team, and I am not even a “yearling.” [Applause.] I 
suppose, however, that the adjutant, guided by the strict military 
punctilio, and in that strict compliance with martial regulations which 
characterizes this corps, has selected me on the court-martial principle, 
that the youngest member relieves his mind first. I would that I had 
oratorical ability, that I could marshal before your mind’s eye the old 
past commanders of this corps, numbering in all nearly two hundred, 
for although we change commanders every year, we often elect for a 
second and occasionally for a ‘ third term.’? [Applause.] I would 
like to portray to you the brave heroes in steel cuirasses and buff 
leather jerkins, who carried the Pine Tree Flag with honor in the old 
Indian wars; the men in scarlet, loyal to the king, who sustained the 
honor of the corps in the wars with France which were the nurseries 
of our Revolution; the Continental patriots in buff and blue, who were 
on every field from Lexington to Yorktown; and in later days, those 
who fought in Mexico and on the blood-stained fields of our own 
Republic. Remembering that ‘‘ Peace hath her victories no less than 
War,” I would also speak of those civilians who have led the corps and 
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secured exemption from jury duty [Laughter], but I must leave this 
to gentlemen possessing more oratorical ability. I must say a word, 
however, concerning one who, although not a commander of this 
corps, commanded the active and volunteer forces of the United 
States of America, he who was “ first in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen.?? Our monument on Bunker Hill is 
finished, but a pile of stone on the banks of the Potomac is a disgrace 
to the American people. An application has been made to this and 
other associations to finish it during the centennial year, and I hope 
that the appeal will not be unheard. When contributions were being 
solicited to erect a monument in Union Square, New York, and a rich 
merchant of that city was called upon, he declined, saying, ‘¢ Every 
American citizen should keep the memory of Washington where I 
do—in his own heart.”?, The gentleman who had solicited the sub- 
scription turned away in anger, saying, ‘‘ Well, you keep it in a da d 
tight place!’ [Laughter.] I hope that this corps will be more liberal, 
and that it will aid in finishing the pile at the nation’s capital destined 
to perpetuate the name of Washington. [Applause.] 


The eleventh and last toast was then read: — 


Cape Cod, — May its sands never run out. ¢ 


TuE CoMMANDER. —I understand there is a gentleman here who is 
willing to respond for Cape Cod, Major 8. B. Phinney, of Barnstable, 
to whom this company is indebted for many civilities. [Applause.] 


REMARKS OF MAJOR PHINNEY. 


I accepted your invitation, Mr. Commander, to be present at your 
two hundred and thirty-seventh anniversary, with more than ordinary 
pleasure, that I might renew my thanks to this valiant corps for the 
services it rendered Cape Cod in the “ days that tried men’s souls.”? 
[Applause.] 

Early in the war of the Rebellion, the Barnstable County Agricul- 
tural Society invited the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company to 
do escort duty to the governor, because of their Democratic principles 
to the Constitution; and we were made more than happy, when 
General Tyler reported himself at Barnstable, early on the morning of 
the Fair, with good three hundred strong. 

The sensation it produced in our quiet little village has not yet died 
out, although Governor Andrew assured us that the true man always 
made a good soldier. 

The Unitarian Church was admirably filled with this venerable 
company, and the clergy were satisfied that eyen a Christian soldier 
was not unknown. At the sound of the bugle every man proved him- 
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self prompt and courageous at the dining hall [Laughter]; and the 
ladies complimented them for the grace and dignity of their move- 
ments at-the dance. . 

Our citizens have not forgotten the service of plate presented to 
one of your distinguished members. Masonic Hall was crowded to its 
utmost capacity, to listen to the brilliant and patriotic speeches from 
so many of its members. One of your antiquated members, more 
searching than the rest, had discovered from the Old Colony Records 
that most of its members were lineal descendants of old Barnstable. 
Those he believed who could not claim direct genealogy and were not 
born on Cape Cod, it was, found that their grandmother or their great- 
grandmother was born in the nearest adjoining county, and in more 
than one case it was thought to be in the immediate vicinity of Hull 
in Old Plymouth. 

When our venerable guests took up, their line of march, it was to 
the tune of “ The Girl I left behind Me.” 

Let me allude to the fact, Mr. Commander, that in 1638, only sev- 
enteen years after landing of our Pilgrim Fathers in Provincetown 
Harbor, the ‘‘ Military Company of Massachusetts,” now known as 
the “* Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company,” received its char- 
ter from the colonial governor. From this it has claimed its Old 
Colony origin. And now it remains for you to initiate the first step 
for erecting a monument to their memory; and the monument 
should be erected where the Pilgrims first landed at Provincetown, 
Noy. 11, 1620. Here the first child was born on board the Mayflower, 
here the first governor was elected, and here the first germ of civil 
government enacted, and it would seem that Plymouth had enjoyed 
the honor and the glory of the first landing of the Pilgrims quite long 
enough. 

The Cape Cod Association will join your command in inaugurating 

. this important work. Shall it be done? If so, we will here and now 
invite our governor to aid us in laying the corner-stone, and report 
upon our doings at the next banquet in Faneuil Hall. 

I will close by offering you the following sentiment: — 


The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, —Distinguished for its martial 
spirit, its patriotism, and its love of liberty. It was the soul of such a corps that 
has infused itself throughout New England, and been so nobly transmitted from 
father to son for more than two centuries. [Applause.] 


This terminated the exercises at Faneuil Hall. 
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THE ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Tie banquet closed at four o’clock, and under threatening skies the 
line formed quickly as possible and marched towards the Common. At 
the State House the company halted, and received the governor and a 
portion of his staff. The rain began rapidly to descend and continued 
throughout the remainder of the evening. As the head of the column 
entered the gates of the Common, a salute was fired by the Second 
Battery. After the line had been reviewed by His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor, the ceremony of electing and commissioning the newly-clected 
officers took place. 


OFFICERS FOR 1875 AND 1876. 


Captain. — Major-General N. P. Banks, of Waltham. 
First Lieutenant. — Captain Horace T. Rockwell, of Roxbury. 
Second Lieutenant. — Lieutenant D, Foster Farrar, of Boston. 
Adjutant. — Major Charles G, Davis, of Roxbury. 
First Sergeant of Infantry. — John H. Peak, of Roxbury. 
Second Sergeant of Infuntry. — General Caspar Crowninshield, of Boston. 
Third Sergeant of Infantry. — George D. Baldwin, of Boston. 
Fourth Sergeant of Infantry. — Captain Warren S. Davis, of Boston. 
Fifth Sergeant of Infantry. — Lieutenant Isaac Watts, of Belmont. 
First Sergeant of Artillery. —Sergeant Charles J. Hayden, of Roxbury. 
Second Sergeant of Artillery. — William C. Ulman, of Boston. 
Third Sergeant of Artillery. — Colonel Samuel Hammond, of Boston. 
Fourth Sergeant uf Artillery. —Sergeant H. K. W. Hibbard, of Boston. 
Fifth Sergeant of Artillery. — Charles J. Fox, of Boston. 
Treasurer and Paymaster. — Sergeant Vincent La Forme, of Boston. 
Clerk and Assistant Paymaster. — Lieutenant George H. Allen, of Boston. 
Quartermaster. — Captain Charles S. Lambert, of Brookline. 
Armorer. — Sergeant George P. May, of Boston. 


The following exercises then took place in connection with commis- 
sioning of the newly-elected officers: — 


REMARKS OF THE RETIRING COMMANDER, MAJOR DEXTER H. 


FOLLETT. 

Your Excellency, — When I had the honor of receiving this emblem 
of office from Lieutenant-Goyernor Talbot one year ago, either from 
the excitement of the moment, or the effects of the dinner, or some 
temporary aberration of mind,-or possibly from all three, I was led to 
say that [hoped to return it to him as Goyernor of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Commander, I desire to apologize, and my only excuse is that it 
occurred before the vetoing had commenced. The end of my official 
year finds the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company holding its 
own in point of number, a fact most praiseworthy when it is known 
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how large and frequent its assessments have been, its members still 
manifesting the same well-known loyalty to its interests and the same 
traditional repugnance to drill. : 

Being an independent organization it has nothing to fear from the 
jealous interference of rival battalion commanders; neither has it 
cause to apprehend the action of any wooden-headed military commit- 
tee, many of them coming fresh from their bucolic districts with the 
germ of the fragrant hay-tield still clinging to their sun-burnt locks, in 
endeavoring to take away its band or to reduce its number of guns. 
While I regret that my term of office is over, I cannot but feel pride 
and pleasure in turning over the command to a gentleman that Boston 
and Massachusetts acknowledges with pride, and the whole country 
delights to honor. 


RESPONSE OF GOVERNOR GASTON. 


You have performed the duties of your office with great success, 
and I take pleasure in giving you these commendations. 


REMARKS OF THE GOVERNOR TO 'THE NEWLY-COMMISSIONED 
COMMANDER, MAJOR NATHANIEL P. BANKS. 


Myr. Commander, — It affords me especial pleasure to welcome you 
to the command of this ancient and honorable organization, bringing, 
as you do, from distinguished fields of public service, both in military 
and civil life, your great name. Your name and fame cannot fail to 
pring to this organization new vigor and new strength. I hope your 


duties will prove as agreeable to you as I know they will to the com- 
mand. 


RESPONSE OF COMMANDER NATHANIEL P. BANKS. 


May it please Your Excellency, —My election to the command of 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company has been wholly unex- 
pected and unsolicited by me. I am aware of the honorable record of 
this corps and of the characteristics which have distinguished its his- 
tory for now so long a period of time in the past. I know very well 
the spirit of the men who compose the corps. They are faithful to 
the interests of Massachusetts and to the interests of its people, and 


you will find them, I am sure, may it please your Excellency, always 
honest, steadfast, and firm supporters of the flag. 


REMARKS OF THE RETIRING FIRST LIEUTENANT, CAPTAIN HORATIO 
' 
N. CRANE. 
May it please your Excellency, —I present myself in order to deliver 
this emblem of the office which I have held for the last year. Twenty- 
one years ago I was elected as the second lieutenant of this corps. 
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Last year they elected me as their first lieutenant; and I now will 
shorten my remarks by simply saying that I place this into your hands 
that you may put it in the hands of my successor; and while he is 
marching up here to take his new office, I will return as a high private 
to the ranks and there remain, endeavoring to perform my duties 
faithfully, until my brethren of the Ancients shall see fit, at some 
future day, to elect me to a ‘‘ third term.” 


RESPONSE OF THE GOVERNOR. 


Lieutenant, —I am aware of your long and faithful service in this 
corps. _ Your zeal and your devotion are well known, and have won an 
honorable record in the history of the company. Permit me, in the 
name of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to thank you for your 
long and valued services. 


REMARKS OF THE GOVERNOR TO THE NEWLY-ELECTED FIRST 
LIEUTENANT, HORACE T. ROCKWELL. 


Captain Rockwell, —I have been informed that you have been unan- 
imously elected first lieutenant of the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 


lery Company, and I now confer with great pleasure the badge of 
your office upon you. 


RESPONSE OF CAPTAIN ROCKWELL. 


Your Excellency,—I accept with great pleasure this commission, 
pleasurable under any circumstances, but especially so under the cir- 
cumstances which surround the company. Your Excellency will 
pardon me if I refrain from making any further remarks. 


REMARKS OF THE RETIRING SECOND LIEUTENANT, SERGEANT ASA 
H. CATON. 


Your Excellency,—This emblem of my office, which I received one 
year ago, I place in your hands, and with it the assurance that I have 
endeavored to perform the duties of that office with fidelity, and, I 


hope, with success. 
RESPONSE OF THE GOVERNOR. 


Iam very happy, in this presence, to bestow upon you the commen- 
dation which belongs to meritorious service. 


REMARKS OF THE GOVERNOR TO THE NEWLY-ELECTED SECOND 
LIEUTENANT, D. FOSTER FARRAR. 


Lieutenant Farrar, —tt is very gratifying to me to be able, in obedi- 
ence with the wishes of the company, to confer upon you the badge of 
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oflice of the second lieutenant of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 


Company. I have no doubt the duties of the office will be well per- 
formed. . 


RESPONSE OF LIEUTENANT FARRAR. 


May it please your Excellency, —I am very much obliged for the 
honor conferred upon me, and will endeavor to do my duty to the best 
of my ability. 


REMARKS OF THE RETIRING ADJUTANT, CAPTAIN SAMUEL 
HICHBORN. 


May it please your Excellency,—I have endeavored always, sir, to 
fulfil my duties to the best of my ability, and now I resign, with great 
pleasure, to your hands this emblem of my office, knowing that the 
gentleman who will succeed me is so well qualified to fill my position, 
and I hope we shall have the great pleasure of meeting you in your 
present position one year from to-day. 


RESPONSE OF THE GOVERNOR. 


Your service is well known and appreciated, both by the company 
and the State, and I am very happy that it is in my power to bestow 
those commendations which such meritorious service deserves. 


REMARKS OF THE GOVERNOR TO THE NEWLY-ELECTED ADJUPANT, 
MAJOR CHARLES G. DAVIS. 


Major Davis,—It is with great pleasure that I give to you your 
badge of authority as adjutant of this ancient and honorable associa- 
tion. Your long and meritorious service in the field is highly appre- 
ciated, both by the public and in private life, and I take great pleasure 
in giving you this emblem of office. 


RESPONSE OF ADJUTANT, MAJOR DAVIS. 


Your Eacellency, —It is with a feeling of more than ordinary pleas- 
ure that I accept this emblem of office, constituting me Adjutant of 
this corps, and with so able an officer as our present Commander, who, 
in his capacity as Chief Executive of our Commonwealth, did so much 
to elevate the tone of our citizen soldiery. I trust that I may retire 
from office at the end of my term with my conduct approved by those 
who were pleased to elect me, and that I may return this staff of office 
to your hands unsullied. 


* ‘The newly elected officers having taken their positions, the company 
wheeled into column, and marched, under the command of General 
Banks, to Faneuil Hall, where it was dismissed. Ir 


THE SERMON. 


By Rev. M. J. SAVAGE, 


Cuurcu or tre Unrry, Boston, 


Boston, June 14, 1875. 
REVE 


wND Sir: By the unanimous vote of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company, the Commissioned Officers of the past year were di- 
rected to present to you the thanks of the corps for your able, eloquent, 
and instructive discourse on the occasion of their Two Hundred and 
Thirty-Seventh Anniversary, and to request a copy for the press. 

In discharging this very pleasing duty, I beg to add an expression of 
my personal sense of deep obligation for your successful efforts to render 
the celebration equal to any of its predecessors. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


DEXTER H. FOLLETT. 
Rev. M. J. Savaar. 


SERMON. 


— Anp JosnuA SAID UNTO THE CHILDREN OF IsrArL, How LONG 


ARE YE SLACK TO GO TO POSSESS THE LAND WINCH THE Lorp Gop or your FATHERS 


HATH GIVEN you?” 


My text is taken from the story of an uncompleted con- 
quest. In looking into the condition of affairs we shall find 
our theme. Persecuted in Egypt, the unorganized tribes of 
Tsracl fled into the wilderness. Through forty years of wan- 
dering and struggle, under the leadership of Moses, they 
developed into a nation; then, with Joshua at their head, 
they crossed the dividing river to take possession of their 
country. They fought battles and captured cities until the 
enemy gave up aggressive warfare, and the promised inherit- 
ance was substantially conquered. Feeling that the great 
work was practically done, there came a suspense of courage 
and effort on the part of the main body of the people. 

And yet the conquest was by no means complete. There 
were walled cities not yet captured; strongholds in the 
mountains remained in the hands of the enemy; whole 
tracts of country were still unsubdued. Many a struggle 
and much hard labor were still before them. Not yet could 
they settle down into peaceful homes and to the pursuit of 
their peaceful avocations, with the feeling that the long strife 
was over, and only years of possession and enjoyment before 
them. Five tribes had entered on their inheritance, but 
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seven yet remained to be provided for. And yet the people 
were resting as though the work was done. It was then, at 
such a time, that there came the ringing, rousing, almost 
rebuking call from the lips of their leader, “ How long are ye 
slack to go to possess the land which the Lord God of your 
fathers hath given you?” 

The analogy between the condition of Israel, at this crisis 
in their history, and the condition of our own Republic at 
the present time, gives me the topic on which I shall address 
you to-day. 

: Like Israel, our fathers were persecuted in the land of 
their birth, and found there neither freedom nor rest; like 
Israel, they fled into the wilderness; like Israel, through 
the labor and struggle of their wilderness, they slowly 
developed into a nation. And as, centuries before Cresar 
Israel crossed a Rubicon that meant for them either a a: 
quest of their enemies and a national independence, or else 
extinction of national life, so, centuries after Cesar, our 
fathers found, on Lexington Green and at Concord Bridee 
their Rubicon; and when they had crossed over the sidik 
of blood they recognized the significance of the step they 
had taken, and in the words of the great Declaration only 
gave verbal echo to the “shot heard round the world.” 
Then, like Israel, they made marches, fought battles 
endured hardship, until one shout of victory ss all iar 
the land. . 

But the conquest was not yet complete. On the clond of 
the battle-storm that overhung the land, our fathers saw in 
rainbow vision an ideal republic. It was a structure fair as 
a temple built of the northern lights on our midnight winter 
sky. They were laying down the lives of their noblest as its 
foundation stones, and were cementing it in blood. It was 
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to be as broad-based as the land, and as high as the free 
heaven. In and out of its porches, and in the midst of its 
countless colonnades, were to walk the multitudinous throngs 
of the one common humanity. Its air was to be equality ; 
its stability righteousness ; its aristocracy, brains and char- 
acter; its industries, brotherly co-operation; its religion, 


reverence and brotherhood. On its flag was writ in stars, 


© Government of the people, and by the people, and for the 
people,” and its altar inscription was, “Freedom to worship 
God according to the dictates of your own consciences.” 
Such an ideal, then, was that for which our fathers fought. - 
Have we entered into possession of-a land like that, — this 
ideal land which we believe “the Lord God of our fathers 
hath given” us? Let the facts of our first century answer. 
One iniquity against God, one crime against society, one 
governmental blunder, one huge contradiction and horrible 
caricature of our vision of freedom and righteousness — 
slavery — we have only recently torn out of our national 
system by a surgery that has burdened us with debt and 
business stagnation, and has left its stains of blood and tears 
on almost every hearthstone of our land. And to-day there 
is so much of corruption in social and political life, so much 
balking of the popular will by clique and caucus, 80 much 
incompetence in high places, so many noble men whose very 
nobility is political death, so much ignorance to mock our 
public schools, that many a noble soul has concluded that 
our republican dream is like all other visions that fade in 
the daylight, ‘and many an European mocker is declaring 
our experiment no more a success than their own. I share 
neither the frint-heartedness of Americans nor the taunts of 
Europeans. But both discouragement and taunt usually 


arise from some foundation of fact; and I am compelled to 
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believe that these things certify that the conquest of our 
promised possession is uncompleted. 

Do not understand me to-day as underestimating the 
work of our fathers. Glorious were the deeds they wrought, 
the sacrifices they made, the sufferings they bore, the achieve- 
ments they won! And that they are grandly appreciated, 
witness the monuments and statues all over the land! 
Witness the reverence in which their memories are held and 
with which their names are spoken! Witness how hallowed 
are held the spots where they lived and labored and died! 
Witness how their names have been echoed in poem and 
song, and have been borne on every wind for a hundred 
years! Witness how the people rise up — North and South, 
East and West—to commemorate their service at this 
first turning of a century since they labored and passed away ! 
They did their utmost, and they did it grandly. But as the 
fathers of Israel only began their work and left their children 
to complete it, so it is committed to us to finish that which 
our fathers began. 

We cannot too nobly celebrate the beginnings. The 
times of laying foundations or commencing campaigns are 
the crisis points of history. Not his final triumph, but the 
Rubicon, was rightly regarded as the turning-point of 
Cesar’s fortunes. And yet the Rubicon would have been 
only a memory of rashness and disaster had it not been for 
the subsequent campaigns and victories that subdued the 
empire. Moses and his compatriots are rightly regarded as 
the great names in Hebrew history, to be honored and sung 
in all time. And yet Moses might as well not have been, 
had he not been followed by Joshuas and Samuels and 
Davids, to enter into and complete his labors. So they were 
not content merely to recite and honor the deeds of Moses: 


ee 
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they also were ready to incite and stir up each other to go 
and completely possess the land. There is no danger that 
we shall overestimate the work of the fathers. From Lex- 
ington to Bunker Hill, and on to Philadelphia, let us take 
up and echo on their praises in our huzzas; and when these 
have died on the air, let us sce to it that more enduring 
monuments stand up as memorials, turning thus the emotions 
of the heart into granite and bronze, so that when our 
children’s children ask what these things mean, they may 
hear the great deeds of old recited as familiar tales. 

There is no danger that these things will not be done. 
And now especially, at this centennial time, orator and poet 
and sculptor and painter are catching and embodying the 
thoughts that are in the air. I can therefore the more readily 
be spared from this task. And while they look back, and catch 
up and echo on the fame of what has been done, I will ask 
you to look forward, and gird yourselves up for what yet 
remains. 

The bugle that sounds recall and rest is more welcome 
than that which rings out for a charge. And yet, does it not 
always rouse enthusiasm in brave men to be led, through 
danger and struggle, on to grand results? I wish I could 
tell you that the close of our first century sees us realizing 
the ideal of the true republic ; that the labor is over, and that 
we only need sit down and bask in the sunshine of a perma- 
nent and settled prosperity. But ever new birth comes 
through travail-pain ; and the, warfare of freedom and right- 
eousness is not yet over. There must be campaigns fought 
in our second century to complete the magnificent beginnings 
of our first. Not that I anticipate fields where the grass is 
red with bloody dew, and where, from out the storm-cloud 


of battle, shall fall hurtling showers of. leaden hail. This, I 
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trust, for us, is over. But there are battles quite as hard to. 


fight, and on which quite as important issues hang. Social, 
political, and religious campaigns are before us, and unless 
we fight them through to noble victory, the things of the 
past,.in which we glory to-day, shall be only splendid 
failures. 


For this warfare we are all soldiers; and we ought to 


feel that the importance and honor of these struggles are , 


quite as great as the bloody ones. I know it sounds more 
grand to talk of the blare of trumpets, the roar of artillery, 
the rattle of musketry, and the gleam of bayonets that flash 
in the sun only to turn dull in the blood of the slain. But 
these are not the most dangerous battles. ‘There are conflicts 
of thoughts and principle, the clash of invisible social and 
political and religious forces, compared with which the shock 
of embattled armies is tame and the results trivial. In the 
Yankee phrase of Hosea Bigelow, — 
““O Lord, ef folks wuz made so’s’t they could see 

The beghet pint there Is to an idee! 

Ten times the danger in ’em th’ is in steel; 

They run your sow! through, an’ you never feel, 

But crawl about an’ seem to think you’re livin’, 

Poor shells 0’ men, not wuth the Lord’s forgivin’, 

Till you come bunt agin a real live fact, 

An’ go to pieces when you’d ough’ to act!” 


These are the battles that await us in our second century, 
and these are the hardest of all to fight: there is the sooth- 
ing delusion that all is well; there are the lurements of case 
and pleasure and the pursuit of wealth; there is not the 
incitement of the din of conflict; there are no ordered lines, 
where the eyes of a thousand comrades watch, and a thousand 
steps keep time to our; there is no public shame for those 
who lag, and no public applause for those who are brave. It 
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is comparatively easy to be brave and dashing when immedi- 
ate honor and promotion, shoulder-straps, and Congressional 
thanks elitter and flash before us in our yery eyes. Who 
cannot ae when the crown hangs in sight and the suppressed 
plaudits of the multitude wait to burst out in thunderous 
applause for the victor? But to stand your ground, an un- 
known sentinel, on the outskirts of battle, to be true and faith- 
ful in obscurity, to fight when the applause is on the other 
side, — this is the highest test of heroism. 

Standing, then, as we do to-day, with the grand achieve- 
ments of the past behind us, let it be my task to point out 
some of the fields that must be fought over to complete the 
possession of an idealrepublic. Of course I can only indi- 
cate and outline them. When they are fought and won we 
shall indeed be the foremost of nations, the light and leader 
of the world. What nobler theme than the question as to how 
we may attain this position could engage our thought at such 
a time as this? : 

The key-point of the whole campaign, that on which all the 
conflict turns, zs the supremacy of the moral over the material. 


‘This once gained and acknowledged in all departments of our 


national life, and no,power in the universe can prevent our 
ranking in the world. 

When you think only of body and heart and brain, man 
is only an animal It is the heights of his moral nature that 
lift him up into towering superiority above the lower forms 
of life that range over the earth. So when you speak only of 
square miles of territory, of acres of wheat, of mountain 
heights, and the length. of rivers, of the size of cities, the 
miles of shipping, and the number of warehouses, you are not 
talking of the things that make nations. ‘These alone are only 


dirt and lumber, and perfectly consistent with abject meanness‘ 
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and national degradation. When a boy is growing, it is nat- 
ural enough that he should watch the development of his 
muscles, measure often to sce how tall he is grown, and 
estimate himself by the number of pounds he can sink down 
the scale. I can remember when my ideal of the leading boy 
at school was he who could “lick” all the rest. But we out- 
grow this. So, at the commencement of our national growth 
it was natural that we should pride ourselves on acres and 
miles and mountains and lakes and rivers and wheat and 
corn and markets; and it was natural that the typical Yan- 
kee should find his boasting of size and quantity caricatured 
into a description of his country that represented it as 
“bounded on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the north ‘by 
the aurora borealis, on the west by the setting sun, and on 
the south by the day of judgment.” Ihave no disposition to 
undetvalue our national advantages. A grand brain ought 
to have a grand physique. _ If you will rear a structure until 
the clouds play round its dome, it must be broadly and deeply 
laid in the earth. But the foundations are not buildings. 
And these things that have been our boast are only founda- 
tions. And he who lays foundations and does not build, 
only makes himself a by-word, ‘and his work a reproach. 
Because of all nations we have the grandest site on earth for 
2 house, we ought to go on and complete it. 

Let us catch this lesson from our centennial year. If size 
and quantity are chief, why do we not gather for our celebra- 
tions at Chicago and St. Louis and San Francisco? Why 
not take a warehouse or a railway for an emblem? Reflect 
on the meaning of the fact that all eyes turn towards little 
Lexington and Concord, towards Bunker Hill and Faneuil 
Hall. And if next year we are to go to Philadelphia, it is 
not because a great city is there, but because in what was then 
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a small city, a few brave, patriotic, free men came together 
and pledged to the maintenance of that freedom “ their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor.” Not great cities nor 
great crops nor great battles are we honoring with all our 
national resources to-day: we are doing homage to great 
ideas, to noble thoughts, to grand moral forces. 

And is not this the lesson of the past? The little penin- 
sula of Greece and the insignificant strip of Palestine by the 
sea, — these make up the most magnificent part of the history 
of mankind. The grandest period of Rome was not when 
Rome meant the world, — then she was rotten and ready to 
fall, — and the little isle of Britain means more to civiliza- 
tion than all Asia and Africa put together. Why could Ten- 


nyson write so truly, 
‘* Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay”? * 


Was it not because greatness is not measured by square 
miles, nor weighed in the scale of avoirdupois? 

Let us mass all our forces of brain and heart and senti- 
ment on this key-point of the field, and rest not, day nor 
night, until we have decided the battle in favor of the moral 
ideal. Let us fight until character means more than money, 
until worth means more than position, until principle means 
more than power, until what we are means more than what 
we possess or cando. Let us fight until the general public 
is ready to boast first of great men, and of great cities after- 
ward; until we boast of broad and sheltering rights and 
duties first, and of broad wheat-fields afterward; until we 
boast of lofty deeds first, and lofty mountains afterward ; 
until we boast of linking sympathies and humanities first, 
and linking lines of rail and electric wire afterward.. If we 
can win here, it will be easy to follow up with the particular 
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victories that naturally come after and are included in this. 
Some of these I will point out to give definiteness to our 
thought and endeavor. 

First, there is a social battle to be fought and won before 
the republican ideal is gained. 

The tendency, under all forms of government, has been 
towards a division of society, not only into different but ulti- 
mately into antagonistic classes. The country and the time 
have settled what these two classes should be. Jor want of 
fathers and grandfathers in this country, our aristocracy is 
not one of blood, but because of the power it gives in a 


new society, because of its resources in the way of pleasure , 


and the development of our material civilization, it is one of 
money; and, like all parvenus, it is snobbish and ill-bred, 
and bears itself with no special grace or dignity. Thus it is 
peculiarly irritating to those who can appreciate it at its real 
worth. The other pole of society is of course the opposite 
of that which arrogates to itself the name of aristocracy ; and 
this, with us, is poverty. So we have, as our antagonism, 
rich and poor, or capital and labor. And as opposing 
classes are rarely capable of understanding each other, or of 
rightly estimating the evils and difficulties of each other’s 
position, a state of jealousy and repulsion has sprung up 
between them that is utterly inconsistent with the true 
equality and brotherhood of humanity in an ideal republic. 
In some parts of the country it is rapidly approaching a con- 
dition almost as dangerous as that which preceded the clash 
between the old régime and the sans-culotte in France at the 
time of the Revolution. Capital does not see why labor 
should care for more than what fragments of wealth may 
happen to be worn off by the antagonistic crashes and com- 


petitions of warring corporations; and labor, enraged to 
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find itself heartlessly dealt with, as if it were only ‘a part 
of the machinery for manufacturing fortunes, concludes that 
property means only robbery, and that, therefore, it may as 
well strike hard for its own share of the spoils. Finding 
itself sinking towards the bottom of society, like a drowning 
man it catches at the straw of equality, and tries to hold 
itself up by eagerly proclaiming itself as good as anybody, 
as if the proclamation did the work; and worse still, some 
of the labor reformers, so called, have seemed to think they- 
were to proclaim a new religion of work, where the shop 
should be the temple, and the greasy frock the robe of its 


high-priest. 


Now, I hardly know which — labor or capital—to regard 
as most stupidly wrong. Of one thing we may be sure: 
that, when money is regarded as the summit of society, all 
these other things that I have pictured will follow. And of 
one thing more I am sure, and that is, that trying to make a 
religion out of labor will not cure it. No man drudges or 
ought to drudge more than he is compelled to; and voting 
in convention that begrimed faces is the ideal state of society 
does not make anybody believe it, not even the voters. 


Money is desirable as a means to an end; and men work ~ 


chiefly that they may sometime be free for higher and more 
desirable things. 

What, then, is the point to be attained? It is this: a 
true definition of aristocracy and equality. Aristocracy 
means only the rule of the best, and the best ought to rule. 
But neither birth nor money decide who is the best. The 
true aristocracy is one of character and intelligence. Men 
should look up to these with reverence, and seek to attain 
them. In this sense, all should seek to belong to the aristo- 


cratic class. Taking this as the summit, all ought to look 
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up and climb towards it. Whether born of a long line or 
not, whether rich or not, whether he works or not, one man 
is not as good as another, unless he is as good. The ballot 
cannot settle it, neither can jealousy and strife. Let every 
man seek character and education, and he may attain to the 
true Republican peerage, beyond which neither nabob nor 
king nor president can advance him. And if every man in 
this country, native or foreign, do not attain this, it is 
nobody’s fault but his own. Money aristocracy is a sham, 
and ignorant self-assertion is a cheat. Fight for the suprem- 
acy of an educated manhood, and the battle of the repub- 
lican society is won. . 

The aristocracy I advocate is Christian and human. He 
who is thus great becomes not a domineering lord, but the 
faithful servant of the highest welfare of all his fellows. 

2. The next battle to be fought is a political one. 

The political curse of America is threefold, — ignorance, 
incompetency, and dishonesty. They are so mingled and 
blended that I shall not attempt to separate them. 

One of our pet Yankee notions is “rotation in office” ; and 
so, as soon as one man learns something about the business 
we turn him out, and let the next man take’ his place at 
experimenting and blundering, —as if all the men who hap- 
pen to live along a line of railroad should take turns at 
superintending or running the engine; or we make office 
the reward of party service ; and because a man is good at 
wire-pulling or caucus manipulations, set him to the task of 
finance or reconstruction, —as if, because a man was an 
ingenious mechanic, he should be rewarded by letting him 
play lawyer in the charge of a great case in Court; or we com- 
pel the people to confine their choice of ruler within certain 
territorial limits, — as if a church should be obliged to take 
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a blockhead from its own numbers for a minister, rather than 
take a wise man from the next parish. ' 

We scem not yet to have outgrown the delusion that 
almost any man is fit for the work of government, whether 
he knows anything about it or not. We are perfectly awake 
to the idea that a man is not capable of running a woolen 
factory, or a railroad, or a steamboat, or a great mercantile 
house, unless he knows how. We do not care to trust 
the cutting of a coat to an untrained tailor; a barber 
must have practice with scissors and razor; and even a 
coachman must have experience with horses before we will 
trust him to handle our blooded stock. But governing the 
country, this business larger and infinitely more complicated 
than any other, and on which all others depend, — any good- 
natured farmer, or Sccond-rate lawyer, or successful soldier, 
or party worker, can take care of this. What would you 
think of excusing an incompetent pilot for running a vessel 
on the rocks, by saying that he was a kind neighbor, a good 
provider for his family, kind to the poor, or an excellent 
omnibus driver? But I have heard as wise commendations 
bestowed on ignorant and blundering government. officials 
within a six-month. 

But this is a representative government, and it is fair to 
suppose that we are fairly represented. If we do not like 
our rulers in any particular, let us remember that we elected 
them; they are doubtless a very just and accurate shadow 
of ourselves. The Indian was enraged when first he saw 
himself in the looking-glass: but his remedy of breaking 
the glass was hardly the wisest one ; a few personal improve- 
ments might have done better. Were this a monarchy, and 
the monarch wise and good, the remedy were short and easy : 
he would select the best to rule. But Washington to-day 
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is only a reservoir fed by streams that have their fountain in 
. every State from Maine and Texas to Oregon. We are try- 


ing the impossible problem of adding up two and two, and 


trying to get six or eight out of them. We add together 


the ballots of ignorance and incompetency and dishonesty on 
the part of the people, and then wonder that wisdom and 
capacity and integrity is not the result on the part of our 
rulers. We shall have to cipher it over again. 

Rightly or wrongly, we have given the ballot to ignorance. 
I believe it is the most dangerous step of our first century. 
I would have the intelligence test universal, and then I would 

ake the ballot universal, including men and women, native 
and foreign. But that opportunity is past : and now the best 
we can do, and the one thing we must do if we will preserve 
our republic and build it up, is to make education universal. 
The ignorant hand that bears a ballot may be as dangerous 
to us as intentional treason; but since it already grasps the 
ballot, educate it. If need be, compel it to be educated: 
This is only rational self-defence. 

And then with intelligent choice, looking all over the land, 
let us select to put in trust of our high governmental affairs 
the best men, of whatever nationality, of whatever business, 
of whatever party. And when they have learned to serve 
us well, let us hold that a reason for their continuing to serve 
us, and not make it the excuse for sending them home. 

Here, then, is our second battle for the ideal republic, — 
a holy war for the establishment of education and integrity 
in places of trust, honor, and responsibility. This must 
be gained, or we have a republic only in name. 

3. And there is one battle more, and then a glorious 
peace. This contest is a religious one. 


I use the word “ religion” in its broadest and most 


—— 
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inclusive sense, 2s representing the highest and most sacred 
relation of man to his God and to his fellow. I ipeliove 
we have done wisely in our republic in separating religion 
from all political relation to the State; and yet we deceive 
ourselves with words if we think that we have thus arranged 
it so that our religion will have nothing to do ee the 
State and its welfare. Every man has a religion, eran if he 
calls it Atheism. It is his conception of what is highest 
and most divine; it stands for what he thinks the grandest 
right. And his religion, thus defined, is the mightiest force 
of his life. It dominates, it makes him; and thus, of SEES: 
it will rule him not only in personal, family, and social 


sity, 


s, it will make his character as a citizen. It is idle to 


suppose political devices of any kind can prevent a Catholic 


from being a Catholic citizen, or a Protestant from being 2 
Protestant citizen. They can not and they ought not. Ane 
yet, there is danger ahead, unless this mighty force of reli- 
sion be rightly trained and guided. The most disastrous wars 
a Christendom have been only outbursts and upheavals of 
its tremendous power; and I do not wonder. For what 
shall brave men fight if not for that which they hold of 
supreme and eternal consequence? The peace of the mighty 
armaments of Europe to-day hangs poised on the balance of 
questions that have their roots in religion. 

And yet, what is the attitude of the world on this pao eas 
tous subject? On the one hand, the dominant ecclesia 
cisms, claiming to stand by right of divine revelation and 
delegated power. They do not appeal to reason, Bue scout 
it. Brains are of no avail in studying its mysteries ; pe 
are even an impertinent inconvenience, troubling the mind 
with inconsistencies which it is sacrilege to investigate. They 
hold no allegiance to the civil power, but claim to be above 
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its Jaws and its demands. Loyalty and righteousness may 
any day come into collision, and of course the loyalty must 
give way. No sane man will peril his immortal soul fur the 
sake of obeying a temporal ruler; and he ought not. The 
history of this ecclesiasticism is a history of education per- 
verted, of progress hindered, of science repressed, of libra- 
ries burned, of freedom martyred, of the coronation of 
bigotry and perjury and policy for the sake of what has 
been, in effect, a political hierarchy, 

' And, on the other hand, what do we find? We find what 
we ought to expect, — an intellectualism that has confounded 
this ecclesiasticism with religion, and so is seeking to destroy 
religion as the enemy of man. And let me but be convinced 
that this is the real and true religion, and I would seek to 
destroy it too. Thus, ecclesiasticism and intellectualism 
stand up as the two extremes, separated by a gulf as wide 
as the whole of modern progress. There can be no perma- 
nent religious peace until these understand each other, and 
stand side by side as brethren. And while they remain thus, 
positive and negative, they are two thunder-clouds ; and the 
shock of their pent-up lightnings is in constant danger of 
shattering, not only our religious but our political fabric 
as well. There can.be no free.State that does not include 
ultimately a free church. There is here an“ irrepressible 
conflict ” of ideas. Sooner or later, the church will enslave 
the State, or the State will free the church. 

Where, then, is victory for the ideal republic? Just here. 
A religious platform must be built where the head and the 
heart can stand side by side as equals. Modern civilization 
is not going backward. The eagle has escaped his cage, and 
has caught the breath of the mountain air; and now no power 


in earth or heaven can crowd him back inside its bars again. 
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A man must be able to be religious without having his brains 
look down upon him in self-contempt, and he must have such 
thoughts as will command the love, the reverence, and the 
finest sentiments of his heart. This state of things will be 
brought about in precisely the same manner as the ideal con- 
dition will be reached in society and polities, —by making 
intelligence and character supreme in religion. Intelligence, 
to know God; and character, to conférm the life to His laws : 
this surely is the highest religion. 

Let us fight, then, for daylight in religion. Whatever seeks 
darkness must need it as a shelter. Nothing that God has 
made needs any defence from the scrutiny of. man. - Let 
us fight also for integrity in religion. “He that doeth His 
will,” — finds and obeys His laws,—he and he only is 
righteous. A reason that is religious and a religion that is 
reasonable, —these when attained will give us a manhood 
fit to crown the structure of a perfect political society in 
our ideal republic. 

And now, as my last word, let me warn you that these are 
prizes grasped and held only in strong and vigilant hands. 
This “ kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent 
take it by force.” There is no “ manifest destiny ” that will 
work out these things forus. I believe, indeed, in a law of 
progress among men. But whether the march of the chariot- 
wheels of this progress shall be guided by us as charioteers, 
or whether some other hand shall drive it on over the broken 
fragments of our nationality, depends upon ourselves. Let 
us not he “ slack” then “ to go to possess the land which the 
Lord God of our fathers hath given us” By the memories 
of old and hy our hopes for the coming, let us so wage the 
warfare of our second century that when our bi-centennial 
is reached it may be a mountain-outlook from which we 
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may survey a land lying under the everlasting light of God, 
where the thronging populations may be a brotherhood ruled 
by the aristocracy of character and intelligence, and where 
the well-fed fields may be a refuge for all the earth and the 
perpetual dwelling-place of peace. 


